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Preface 



Since some readers may be interested in the substance of 
this report although they are not thoroughly familiar with 
the details of the Educational Laboratory Theatre Project 3 
we are prefacing the volume with the brief description of 
the Project which follows . The description is based upon 
one written by Mr . Junius Eddy , now of the Ford Foundation * 
who served as the Project f s coordinator in the Office of 
Education from its beginnings through the simmer of 1969 . 



Development of the Program 

The Educational Laboratory Theatre Program was born during the summer 
of 1965. It was conceived as a cooperative interagency venture, in- 
volving programmatic support from the National Endowment for the Arts 
and two Bureaus of the U.S. Office of Education, aimed broadly at ex- 
ploring the ways in which an institution of the arts can join with the 
schools to make theatre education a vital and relevant factor in the 
educational process. 

The plan envisioned the establishment of a resident theatre company 
of top professional calibre, in two or three major cities of the United 
States, to provide secondary school students with an encounter in first- 
rate live theatre. Its purposes were several; 1) to stimulate con- 
comitant learnings from this encounter which would carry over into 
English, history, social studies, and other courses, even including 
the sciences; 2) to provide a research situation ir» which to assess the 
impact of this theatrical encounter on the secondary school student; 

3) to make it possible for plays to be presented for the adult community 
on weekends; and 4) to provide the basis for such e resident company to 
continue serving the community and the schools with its own funds after 
the laboratory theatre had run its course. 

Overall, the focus of the program is on the educational values of 
exposing high school students to regular experiences in living theatre; 
the Project sought to build on these experiences to increase students 1 
perceptual and communications skills, to enhance their academic work 
in other disciplines, and to develop increased enjoyment from the study 
of world literature generally. 
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In terms of Federal support, the project was conceived as a three-year 
venture, contingent, of course, on annual appropriations and, to some 
extent, on the degree of community response, cooperation, and support. 

A number of cities were considered as potential sites, but only in 
Providence and New Orleans was it initially possible to bring together 
all of the complex factors essential to the establishment of the pro- 
jects beginning in the fall of 1966. These factors included the inter- 
est and commitment of local school officials, the willingness and 
ability of community leaders to provide a theatre, and the availability 
of Title III (Elementary and Secondary Education Act) funds, among others. 

School officials in New Orleans and Providence submitted Title III pro- 
posals by the May 25, 1966, deadline; these were subsequently approved, 
additional Title IV funds were committed, and contracting negotiations 
were completed in time to make the projects operational in each city 
that fall. Funds from the National Endowment for the Arts were made 
available earlier in the summer to both theatre companies, to enable 
them to recruit the necessary members of the professional companies, 
and to move into production for an October opening performance for stu- 
dents in Providence and a mid-November opening in New Orleans. 

An independent nonprofit organ izat ion— Repertory Theatre, New Orleans — 
was set up hy civic and cultural leaders in the New Orleans metropolitan 
area to manage and operate the production company. In Providence, an 
existing theatre company — The Trinity Square Repertory Company — was 
designated as the producing organization for the Rhode Island project. 

During 1966-67, the Trinity Square company presented (to 35,000 high 
school students throughout the State of Rhode Island) a series of four 
productions: St. Joan ; Ah Wilderness ; A Midsurrner Night's Dream ; and 

The Three S i s ters . These plays were augmented by several additional 
I reductions to form an adult subscription series which was offered to 
c he community-at-large in evening performances. Student plays were pre- 
sented in the Rhode Island School of Design Auditorium, while the ad- 
ditional plays in the adult series were performed in the Trinity Square 
Theatre, the group's limited capacity home playhouse. 

Repertory Theatre New Orleans, performing in the downtown Civic Theatre, 
presented Charley's Aunt , Romeo and Julie t, Our Town , and The Rivals 
during 1 966-67 / Some 38,000 students in grades 10, II, and 12 from 
high schools in the New Orleans metropolitan area attended these pro- 
ductions, which were also offered as an adult subscription series three 
evenings each week. 

In each location, carefully designed instructional materials and teacher 
guides for all school productions were prepared for classroom use, and 
members of the theatre company made extensive school visits to augment 
the instructional program in student and teacher workshops, assembly 
presentations, demonstrations, and classroom discussions. These 
activities (as well as organization of the bussing schedules) were co- 
ordinated by school personnel, working closely with the theatre staff. 
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In addition to the financial support provided locally to help under- 
write the cost of leasing the theatres, funding was derived from three 
separate Federal programs. During the first year, approximately 
$300,000 was provided from the Title III, ESEA program to each of the 
two projects; Title IV of ESEA provided approximately $176,000 to each 
project; and the National Endowment for the Arts provided $165 >000 to 
each project, principally to cover basic design and production expenses. 



The Second Year 



As the program moved into its second year in New Orleans and Providence, 
the level of Federal support remained approximately the same. The 
Trinity Square Repertory Company in Providence produced Julius Caesar , 

The Importance of Being Earnest , and Hiller's adaptation of An Enemy 
of the People ; in addition, the Trinity Square developed an in-school 
project called “The Rhode Show," an informal dramatic program which 
was toured to most of Rhode Island's high schools. In New Orleans, 
the Repertory Theatre presented The Crucible , A Midsummer Night's 
Dream , Saint Joan , and Tartuffe . 

In late summer of 1 967 » Los Angeles was established as the third site 
for the Laboratory Theatre Program. The Los Angeles school system had 
been interested in establishing a Laboratory Theatre Project from the 
beginning, but it was not until mid-winter of , 66- , 67 that officials 
there were able to bring together all of the necessary components (in- 
cluding a high degree of financial support from local sources) to sub- 
mit a viable base proposal under Title III. 

The Los Angeles Project differed slightly from those under way in 
Rhode Island and New Orleans in that only 10th grade students, numbering 
approx i macely 34,000 attended each of the four major plays being pro- 
duced for the schools by the Inner City Repertory Company during 1 967 - 68 . 
v hese four plays were Tartuffe , The Glass Menagerie , The Sea Gull , and 
h Midsummer Night's Dream . The same students were scheduled to attend 
th<T plays each year. 

The Inner City Repertory Company was formed to produce the Laboratory 
Theatre plays, and provide other curriculum enrichment activities, under 
a subcontract with the Los Angeles Board of Education. The company was 
housed in facilities provided by the Inner City Cultural Center, Inc., 
a new nonprofit organization which agreed to serve as the host group 
for the Laboratory Theatre company. This organization obligated itself 
to raise locally the funds necessary to renovate and equip a new theatre 
on Vermont and Washington in downtown Los Angeles. 

The amount of support from Federal sources for the Los Angeles project 
the first year included $165,000 from the National Endowment for the 
Arts in a grant made directly to the ICCC to cover production costs for 
the four Laboratory Theatre plays; and a total of $649,000 from the Office 
of Education in a grant to the Los Angeles schools, $473,000 of which came 
from Title III and $176,000 from Title IV of the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act. Of the $649,000, an amount totaling $352,000 went to the 
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Inner City Cultural Center to cover operating expenses for the four 
productions; the remainder covered direct educational costs to the 
school system (i.e., administrative, bussing and currl cu 1 urn deve lop- 
ment) . 



The Third Year 



During the 1968-69 season, the Trinity Square Repertory Company mounted 
three plays for student audiences and, in addition, a new version of 
the "Rhode Show" which toured the schools. The first play was 
Red Roses for M e. The second was a Grotowski cum Adrian Hall rendition 
of Macbeth" ] This was followed by a cast-written improvisation upon 
Melville's Billy Budd , fitted to the redesigned auditorium that had 
been provided for the production of Macbeth . 

In New Orleans, the season was Arms and the Man , Twelfth Night , 
a new version of An Enemy of the People , and, finally, a program of two 
Ionesco one act plays, "The Bald Soprano" and "The Chairs". An innova- 
tion during the season was a dramatized introduction to "absurd" drama 
that was organized by Shirley Trusty, the Project Supervisor, to tour 
the schools prior to the Ionesco bill. 

In Los Angeles, the season consisted of A Raisin in the Sun , Our Town , 
Macbeth , and a rock version of The Fantasticks . Additional theatrical 
activities at the I CC C — v I s i t i ng companies, special "nights," tryouts 
of new plays — supplemented the ICRC's productions for students, and 
the community was additionally involved in the ICCC's educational and 
apprenticeship programs. 



The Fourth Year 



An intensive and broadly-based campaign to "Save Project Discovery" was 
carried out in Rhode Island in early 1969, with the result that enough 
school committees throughout the state appropriated funds for continuing 
the Project that a majority of Rhode Island high school students con- 
tinued to attend plays at Trinity Square as a regular part of their 
educational programs. At the behest of Governor Frank Licht, the state 
government provided $^0,000 to cover administrative expenses, to provide 
for the continuation of in-school services, and to support the production 
of curriculum materials. Adrian Hall's company adventurously mounted 
a season of American plays that had never or rarelv been staged previously, 
the only exception to this rule being Wilder's The Skin of Our Teeth . 

The new plays were Lowell's Old Glory , William Goyen's House of Breath . 
Roland Van Zandt's Woodrow Wilson in the Promise Land , and James Schevill's 
Lovecraf t 1 s Follie s . 



In New Orleans, although elaborate plans for a fourth season were 
announced, the company collapsed from lack of prospects for community 
support in the summer of 1 969 * Stuart Vaughan resigned, his assistant 
David Scanlan took another position, and the company dispersed. Despite 
"his, Paddy Ryan, the company business manager, and other administrative 
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personnel, along with the theatre's board president, Mrs. Muriel 
Bultman Francis, persisted In their efforts to revive the theatre 
company . 

Miss June Havoc agreed to take over as artistic director of the recon- 
stituted company, and monied and influential people were involved in 
promoting the theatre. A new building, z* desanctit'ed nineteenth 
century synagogue, was purchased and converted into a small house — 
much more appropriate in terms of the potential audience than the 
old Civic theatre — with a thrust stage. In the late spring of 1970, 
the new Repertory Theatre, New Orleans opened its season with a gala 
premiere. 

In Los Angeles, during the season, .he productions for students were 
West Side Story , Room Service , and Anouilh's Antigone . In addition, 
a production of "The Bald Soprano" toured the schools. 
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Introduction 



There Is an unwritten rule of the research trade that one must give 
his reader the impression that the study being reported moved smoothly, 
step by step, from hypothesis formation through design and execution 
and data analysis to interpretation. A persona must be created who 
speaks in the third person omniscient, who Is cool and impeccably 
unflappable, who never fails to anticipate all contingencies with 100% 
accuracy and is never surprised by anything that happens, because 
everything always goes just as it was planned. The mask to be assumed 
by the writer of research reports is that of the pool hustler, who 
never has a hard shot except the first one, because he plans out the 
whole game and always gets perfect position. But doing research with 
people in institutions like schools is a lot more complicated than 
shooting pool, and the pose is not only a vain pretense, but a dis- 
service to fledgling researchers who read reports, for when they watch 
their first perfectly ingenious study being thoroughly fouled up, they 
will be given to thinking dark thoughts about their own incompetencies, 
when in fact they have just had an experience that the professor who 
wrote the research textbook has had and will continue to have. 

This prologue is for two reasons, first of all, it is an occasion for 
apologizing in advance for falling occasionally hereafter into the 
pose of omniscient objectivity, and to assure the reader that when we 
do we are lying. Second, it is an occasion for noting that this 
volume contains only a fraction of the empirical research done on the 
Educational Laboratory Theatre Project — that part which we think is 
p rin tab ie . 1 

We have had second thoughts about many of the studies printed in earlier 
end-of-year reports and have not extended their lives by including them 
in this volume. Other studies that were carried out have never been 
written up — either because they were seriously deficient or because our 
data collection plans were irremediably scrambled up by accidents of 
various sorts. The best we can say about these studies that no one 
will ever read is that each of them made its contribution to improving 
the quality of subsequent investigations. 



A Summary History of the Research Activities 



Some historical background and some general remarks about the research 
problems presented by the Educational Laboratory Theatre Project may 
usefully precede the presentation of the empirical studies in this 
volume. Early in the development of the plans for the Project, It had 
been decided that a research and assessment component would be an in- 
tegral part of the operation, and that this research activity would be 
conducted independently of the school systems in the Project sites and 
funded out of the Project budget. 

The system of regional educational laboratories, of which CEMREL is 
one, was being established at the same time that the plans for the 

Theatre Project were being formulated. Dr. Wade Robinson, the Execu- 

tive Director of CEMREL, had worked at the Office of Education, and 
was known by the principals in the planning of the Theatre Project to 
have a particular interest in literature as well as in research. Being 
in St. Louis, CEMREL was suitably outside the geographical area of the 
sites that had been selected for the Project. The idea of CEMREL 1 s 
doing the assessment was proposed, and after extensive conversations 
between Dr. Robinson and Miss Kathryn Bloom, then Director of the Arts 
and Humanities Branch of the Bureau of Research, and their respective 

staffs, it was decided, on the one hand, that CEMREL would be capable 

of carrying out the research that was desired, and, on the other, that 
accepting the contract to conduct the research would be in CEMREL *s 
interest. On September 19, 1 966 , in a letter to Miss Bloom, Dr. 
Robinson gave formal notification that 

After a full consideration of the difficulties involved 
in conducting a program of research and assessment on 
the Educational Laboratory Theatre Projects you have be- 
gun in Providence, Rhode Island, and New Orleans, Louisiana, 
the Executive Committee of our 3oard of Directors voted 
unanimously in favor of our complying with your request 
that we submit a general plan and budget for conducting 
the required work. 

The work statement referred to had been developed after discussions 
with the Project leaders in Rhode Island and New Orleans. It empha- 
sized that the research effort during the first year would be devoted 
primarily to (l) defining problems and gathering baseline data and 
(2) pi am, Ing for "systematic and continuous research on the effects 
of the live theatre presentations." Then the work statement outlined 
the types of descriptive and analytical studies that would be conducted 
over the three years, and finally it contained suggestions about the 



^Throughout, "Project" (with a capital P) is used to refer to the 
Educational Laboratory Theatre Project itself; "project" wl th a small 
£ may, as the context will make clear, refer to another program or 
undertaking. "Research component" refers to the CEMREL staff assigned 
to the assessment of the ELT Project. 



sorts of empirical studies CEMREL might be able to conduct during the 
second and third years of the Project. 

For i nstance, ... studies could be undertaken which focus 
on the relationship between the teacher and the curricu- 
lum and pupils' understanding of the theatre and dramatic 
presentation. .. .A variety of drama curriculum "packages" 
could be constructed to be used by teachers prior to the 
students' observation of live theatre.... 

From the start, then, the research component was conceived of as having 
tasks beyond those of merely describing and evaluating the Project; 
the Project was, that is to say, to serve as the occasion for studies 
of teaching, learning, and perception in an area in which few empirical 
studies had previously been conducted. 

It was December 1, 1p66 before final approval of CEMREL 's research 
plans and budget was given and the research component funded. The re- 
search component was to be funded in the amount of $75,000 per year 
per site throughout the three year life of the Project. The funds for 
the research component were to come from contributions made to the 
Project under Title IV, ESEA. 

When, a year later, the Project in Los Angeles began operation, the 
level of funding for the research and assessment activities reached 
$225,000 per year, and this level of funding continued through the 
following year, 1968-69. When, during the 1969-70 academic year, only 
the Los Angeles Project was in operation, an additional grant of some- 
what less than $40,000 was given CEMREL to support data reanalyses, 
continued oversight of the other two sites in the fourth year, and the 
preparation of the final report. 

When, early in 1967, Dr. Howard Russell became CEMREL's Associate 
Director, he took charge of the Theatre Project assessment. CEMREL 
offices were immediately set up in Rhode Isiand and New Orleans. In 
New Orleans, Miss Lucille Cherbonnier, a retired administrator in the 
Jefferson Parish schools, was hired on a half-time basis as CEMREL 's 
area coordinator, whose responsibility (among many others) it was to 
act as liaison between CEMREL and the various persons and institutions 
in New Orleans with whom we wt'jld have to deal. Somewhat later, Mrs. 
Charlotte von Breton, a Providence businesswoman, was hired to act in 
a similar capacity in Rhode Island, and, still later, Mr. Norman McLeod, 
the retired principal of North Hollywood High School, became CEMREL ‘s 
Area Coordinator for Los Angeles. 

Each of these people was Intimately familiar with the local communities 
and with the policies and personnel of the local schools. Their know- 
ledge and their good offices did a great deal to open doors to "out- 
siders' 1 from St. Louis and from Washington, and immeasurably reduced 
the difficulties of monitoring and assessing the Projects from a distance 
of a thousand miles or more. 
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The first year of the research effort was moderately productive, con- 
sidering that the Project had been In actual operation for several 
months before the research component was funded, and that a separate 
research staff for the ELT Project could not be recruited until the 
contract was signed In December, 1966. Dr. Robinson, Dr. Russell, Dr. 
Tom Johnson, and Mrs. Mary Louise Barksdale, Dr. Robinson's Admini- 
strative Assistant, along with the Area Coordinators, opened the 
necessary channels of communication. Miss Diane Wall and Mr. Richard 
Robb, who was to be the Project's programmer and resident mathematician 
throughout, gathered and analyzed great amounts of demographic and 
baseline data. And the first preliminary studies of reactions to the 
Project were undertaken. 

In the spring of 1967, Dr. James Hoetker was added to the staff as 
Director of Curriculum Studies. He and Mr. Alan Engelsman, an English 
teacher on leave from Clayton, Missouri ,r High School, along with the 
Project administrators, a representative from the Office of Education, 
outside consultants, and representatives from the theatre companies, 
explored ways to identify curricular problems and ways of meeting the 
ongoing needs of teachers involved in the Project* The result was a 
summer workshop attended by ten Engl ish teachers from each of the 
project sites and followed by the development of curriculum material s 
which finally served an important part in a large-scale experimental 
study of the relationships between classroom study of drama and 
attendance at the theatre. 2 

"T 

At the start of the 1 367-68 academic year, Dr, Fannie Handrick came 
to CEMREL from Harvard to serve as Director of the research on the 
Theatre Project. 3 During this second year, substantial progress was 
made, but some of it was by way of learning from our mistakes. On 
the positive side, the collection of documentary and questionnaire 
data was routinized, problems of access to informants in the schools 
were reduced or eliminated, instruments which were later to prove very 
useful were developed, and the first rtudies involving the manipula- 
tion of variables were undertaken. On the negative side, we spent 
too much time and effort on sampling problems before we had the means 
for gathering data from which we could generalize, we borrowed or 
developed and used instruments we later decided were inappropriate, 
we met resistance from the actors to certain instruments (such as the 
semantic differential) and watched whole studies self-destruct because 
we had not properly prepared the subjects to cooperate. 



During the summer of 1968, the planning for the large experimental 
study, to be conducted in Rhode Island, was completed and the study, 
which covered some six months, began in September. At that time, Dr* 
Handrick left for another position, and both Alan Engelsman and Dr. 
Brian Hansen joined the staff on a full time basis. It was decided 
that, rather than appointing a Director, a system would be tried in 
which a different investigator took primary responsibility for each 



of the three s I tes--Hoetker for Rhode Island, Engelsman for New Orleans, 
and Hansen for Los Angeles* This system worked extremely well, es- 
pecially in that, by concentrating on a single site, each investigator 
became intimately familiar with the workings of a particular Project, 

The 1968-69 year was extremely productive from the research point of 
view, and the Rhode Island and New Orleans studies reprinted in this 
volume were, for the most part, done during this period, By this time 
we had a pretty firm understanding of what we could and could not do, 
we had learned the most expeditious ways of doing what we could, and 
the amount of usable data gathered per dollar expended Increased many- 
fold over the preceding years. 

During the final year of the Project's existence, 1969“70, Hoetker 
became Research Director, and Mrs. Nancy Schanbacher joined the staff 
as a technical writer. We confined ourselves to a monitoring oper- 
ation in Rhode Island and New Orleans, reduced our staff, and concen- 
trated our efforts on understanding the unique features of the Los 
Angeles Project, those having to do with the multiethnic makeup and 
the social-change objectives of the Inner City Cultural Center, the 
producing agent for the Project plays. In addition to the data-gather- 
fng activities that had been routinized in all three sites, we sent 
two staff members, Misses Phyllis Hubbell and Melba Englander, to 
take up residence in Los Angeles for the purpose of writing a "history" 
of the ICCC, and we undertook a series of empirical studies of students' 
responses to the interracial dimension of the ICCC plays. 



Some Remarks on the Research Problems Presented by 
the Educational Laboratory Theatre Project 

Only three aspects of the research will be considered in this section; 
a more complete and systematic consideration of the whole program, with 
an emphasis upon the implications of our experiences for other researchers 
in the arts, is still to be written. We will comment briefly on (1) the 
restrictions imposed upon our efforts by the structure of the Project 
itself, (2) the restrictions placed upon our research efforts by the 
existing state of the art, and (3) the sorts of research we actually 
did as compared with what we might have done, or that might be done in 
future programs. 

It has already been noted that the Project went into operation in Rhode 
Island and New Orleans in September, 1966, while the contract for the 
research component was not granted until December of that year. This 
meant, at the start, that there was no opportunity to get measures of 
student, educator, actor, or community attitudes or opinions prior to 
the initiation of the Project. Because of this, there was never the 
possibility of directly answering the question of how the state of 
affairs in regard to anything differed at the end of the Project from 
what it was before the beginning of the Project. Further, the lack 
of any lead time, prior to the opening of the Project, meant that we 
were trying to locate and devise research instruments at the same time 
as we were obliged to be gathering data and interpreting it. Still 
further, the Project was set up in such a way that all students in an 
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area were Involved, so that there was never the possibility of making 
comparisons between students from a particular environment who parti- 
cipated In the Project and students from the same environment who did 
not participate. The calling in of a research specialist during the 
planning stages of the Project, and the granting of the research con- 
tract well before the actual Inception of the Project, would clearly 
have made the situation much more researchab le. 

The need for lead time is related to the second aspect of the research 
problem. Almost nothing is known about measuring the sorts of changes 
and learnings that were foremost in the concerns of the planners of the 
Theatre Project. The devising of research strategies and appropriate 
data-gatheri ng procedures is a long and demanding task. At the begin- 
ning of this Project, as we were trying to devise appropriate strategies 
for answering the questions we felt were really of basic importance, 
we had no choice but to fall back on the familiar technology of attitude 
measurement and on the (we now feel) completely inappropriate dogmas 
of program evaluation and standardized testing. Even a single year 
of lead time would have yielded a considerable increase in the amount 
of knowledge gained from the research on the Educational Laboratory 
Theatre Project (or any similar Project). 

To turn to the third aspect of the research effort, let us consider 
the sorts of research that might have been done and which actually 
were done, and make comments or recommendations as required. 

First, the research might have been designed to establish the extent 
to which the particular Project did or did not accomplish the objec- 
tives which had been set for it. This sort of evaluative research has 
received a great deal of emphasis lately, and the most sophisticated 
sorts of theories an</ techniques have been developed for doing such 
evaluations. It was not always well understood in all quarters, but 
it was never CEMREL’s intention nor the intention of the sponsors of 
the Project simply to "evaluate" the Project. In the first place, only 
the process objectives of the Project--that plays would be presented 
to students, that regional theatres would be assisted — were ever really 
clear. There were as many terminal objectives aj there were people 
who were asked about them. To single out one or two--or a hundred-- 
terminal objectives and to concentrate on estimating the extent to which 
they were accomplished would have been wrongheaded for two reasons. 

First of all, such a codification of objectives would have misrepre- 
sented the very nature of the Project, which was in the best sense of 
the word an experiment, in which the questions of real importance were 
open-ended ones on the order of "What will happen if...?" rather than 
closed ones on the order of "Does this happen?" 

Second, the objectives of primary importance to the sponsors of the 
Project and to the CEMREL staff were precisely those which no one knows 
very well how to objectify or to measure easily. To have insisted on 
a conventional evaluation would have meant restricting ourselves to 
the measuring of the attainment of those objectives which could be 
objectively measured but which no one really cared about. 



A second alternative for the research component would have been to 
concentrate on gathering information and formulating programs which 
would strengthen the artistic component of the Project--tbe resident 
theatre companies, in this case. Such a research effort, of course, 
would call for a different sort of staffing that the one that was 
actually undertaken--the CEMREL staff was composed largely of educators, 
who were most interested in and familiar with educational problems, 
arid it is safe to say that the work we did was of little help to the 
resident companies and of little interest to them. (An exception to 
this was a small community survey in New Orleans, which we subcontracted 
for at the request of the resident company.) Certainly, the resident 
companies might have been better served by research which concentrated 
on describing the potential market and on devising ways to develop it. 

And we would recommend that funding agencies in the future give con- 
sideration to such developmental research as a perfectly legitimate 
part of any scientific research component attached to an educational 
program in the arts. 

A third possibility would have been to institute the research component 
as a self-correcting mechani sm w» th i n each Project. The emphasis here 
would be upon the Project as an open and flexible arrangement to be 
reshaped and -evised constantly on the basis of information gathered 
by the researchers. Our research, we feel, had little of this sort 
of function. The Project, first of all, was governed in its arrange- 
ments by contracts and legislation, so that large changes could not 
have been made quickly in any case. Then, also, the very sorts of 
studies we undertook and our reporting procedures (our yearly reports 
were submitted at about the time contracts were signed) guaranteed 
that (l) there would be a considerable time between the gathering of 
data and the reporting on it and (2) there would be no opportunity to 
act upon our reports for at least a year. We would recommend that 
more emphasis needs to be given to the sort of research designed to 
provide immediate feedback to program participants and to designing 
institutional frameworks which would allow (or compel) program managers 
to act upon the findings of such research. This sort of research, it 
might be noted, as well as the developmental research discussed imme- 
diately above, may be, if well done and carefully analyzed, as valuable 
scientifically and to the professions as any other sort of empirical 
research. 

A fourth alternative sort of research, to turn to the kinds that we 
actually did, might be called historical or descriptive or analytical 
or all those things. It involves the getting and keeping and making 
sense out of the facts; it involves background reading, the gathering 
of documents, the making of observations, the holding of interviews, 
the administering of questionnaires. Then you put all the evidence 
together, talk it over, and try to make sense out of it. This is a 
familiar and necessary sort of work, and it constitutes the "assessment" 
portion of our "research and assessment" that is reported in these volumes. 
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And, finally, there Is the empirical research proper, with which this 
volume is concerned. in our particular case, the specific studies we 
undertook (out of the much larger number we considered undertaking) 
grew directly out of our analyses of the historical data we gathered, 
and the historical data provided us not only with important research- 
able questions, but with hypotheses, hunches, items for instruments, 
procedural protocols, contexts for the interpretation of results, and 
the names of people to turn to for assistance. The studies we under- 
took bore three sorts of relationships to the Project. Some — and the 
studies of responses to interracial theatre in Los Angeles are the best 
example of the first sort of relationship — sought directly to put to 
the test propositions about what specific effects the Project would 
have on students. The second sort — the studies of audience responses 
In New Orleans are good examples of these — sought to evaluate theories 
held v>y parties to the Project or to determine who was in the right 
in important disputes which affected the operation of the Project. 

The third sort — such as the “Place of Drama ' 1 studies — were investiga- 
tions of questions we ourselves had raised on the basis of our own 
observations of the Project. 

A study such as the experimental investigation of drama teaching that 
was conducted in Rhode Island bore all three sorts of relationship 
to the Project — it evaluated commonly held objectives for the Project, 

It mediated a dispute about teaching methods between the educators 
and the actors, and it dealt with basic matters of padagogy and re- 
sponse to drama that were of general importance beyond the Project 
Itself. We would recommend that, in designing the research compo- 
nents of future programs, more attention be given to this third sort 
of relationship, in which the Project serves primarily as an opportunity 
for fundamental studies which it would be difficult or impossible to 
conduct outside of the organizational structure provided by the project 
i tself . 

Our own work, to try to summarize, was not as productive as it would 
have been if a research-oriented person had helped to design the Theatre 
Project itself, or as it would have if sufficient time had been allowed 
prior to the Project to plan and outfit the research program. The 
work we did was of little assistance to the resident companies, ex- 
cept, perhaps, insofar as their work has been publicized in reports on 
the Project. And our work had much less effect than we would have 
wished upon the ongoing conduct of the Projects themselves. On the 
other hand, although we cannot claim to have solved many of the vexa- 
tious problems involved in doing research on aesthetic and affective 
phenomena, what we did was much more worthwhile than the sort of pro- 
gram evaluation that is currently being demanded (the channel-visioned 
assessment of the attainment of predetermined objectives). The his- 
tories and the volumes of documentation we have produced, we hope, will 
contribute to perhaps a dozen masters theses, a dissertation or two, 
and maybe eventually a full-blown critical history of the Project. The 
empirical studies we have done, we hope, raise questions that others 
will pursue, and provide assistance to Investigators, subsequent to us 
in such areas as instrumentation, strategies, and designs. 
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The comments and criticisms that we have ventured on the basis of 
our Interpretations of the evidence will, we further hope, allow 
planners, and administrators of, and participants in, future pro- 
grams to avoid the many errors made In the course of the Theatre 
Project while enabling them to emulate its many admirable accomplish- 
ments. 



Notes on the Studies Included In This Volume 

Some of the studies we set out to do were aborted — by the refusal of 
the actors to cooperate, in one case, by student riots In another; 
some of the studies were curtailed by circumstances beyond our control 
the Los Angeles teachers 1 strike, for example. Still others were just 
flops--due to instruments that did not discriminate or unforeseen fac- 
tors which contributed such large errors that results could not be 
Interpreted. 

These stillborn studies were valuable primarily as part of our own 
educations, and they form part of the written record of the research 
on the Theatre Project only in inconspicuous footnotes. The studies 
reproduced here, and in the companion volumes, are those that we think 
have enough value to reprint, as contributions to an understand ing 
of the Theatre Project or as contributions to the educational research 
literature. 

They range widely in method and rigor, from analyses of questionnaire 
data through informal, almost ad hoc, studies of particular segments 
of the Project, to full-blown multivariate factorial experiments . 
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FOOTNOTES 



The report of a major questionnaire study , which might have been 
included in this volume, instead forms the second chapter of the 
"Reactions" volume. 

The development of these curriculum materials was one of the major 
accomplishments of CEMREL's research on the Educational Laboratory 
Theatre Project, They were intended to provide teachers without 
training in drama with ways of dealing with dramatic activities In 
the classroom, It having been established as the consensus of the 
experts with whom we consulted that only through the medium of such 
activities could students be given a real understanding of the re- 
lationships between the script of a play and a production of it. 

In addition, the materials were intended to substitute for In-service 
training of teachers in drama, the number of teachers involved in 
the Project making conventional in-service training economically 
and logistlcally impractical. 

Beginning In September, 19^7> the materials were field tested in 
all sorts of schools, with all sorts of teachers and students, in 
the three sites, In St. Louis area schools, and In other areas. 

Great masses of reactions and criticisms were obtained from teachers 
and from students and many lessons were taped or videotaped. On 
the basis of the data gathered in the field tests, the materials 
were thoroughly revlsec, field-tested again, and revised again, with 
the final CEMREL-publ ished version of the three volumes — collectively 
entitled An Introduction to Theatre — being completed early In 1970. 

As they exist, the materials do (we are convinced) achieve both the 
objectives for which they were 1 ntended— they teach students to read 
and to understand plays and they teach teachers how to conduct goal- 
directed dramatic activities in the classroom. Each of our previous 
end-of-year reports contains a section recounting the progress made 
during the year in the development of these materials, but there Is 
little point in reprinting those sections at this time. Perhaps the 
only datum that need to be reported is that a follow-up study of 
teachers who had used the materials In experimental try-outs estab- 
lished that almost ail teachers continued to use the materials and 
that many had Influenced their colleagues to begin to use them. 

The Introduction to Theatre materials have been widely publicized 
at professional meetings, used by teachers all over the country who 
have purchased copies of them, and they are now being further de- 
veloped for commercial distribution. 



Pending commercial publication, the third volume of the set Is out 
of print, but copies of the first two volumes may be obtained by 
writing to Mrs. Verna Smith, CEMREL's Public Information Officer, 
at the address on the title page of this report. 



3 In addition to the persons named In the text, valuable contributions 
were made by Mr. Gary Siegel and Mr. Saul Hopper, who served at 
various times as data analysts, writers, library researchers, and 
general men-of-all work. At other times, Miss Beverly Schneider and 
Mr. David Handscher served as research assistants. We were also 
blessed with a series of skilled and decorative secretaries, who, 
as everyone knows, are the ones who really keep an operation like 
ours running; Mrs. Debbie Duke, Mrs. Pat Slrmions, Mrs. Mary Kunst- 
mann, Mrs. Jerl Emahiser, Miss Nancy McDonough, and Miss Linda Taylor. 
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PART ONE 



Some Miscellaneous Brief Studies 

PREFACE TO THE REPORTS OF SOME 
MISCELLANEOUS STUDIES 



There always seems to be a tip of a necktie or the toe of a sock 
sticking out of the trunk after it is all packed and locked. This 
section contains our necktie tips and sock toes — brief reports of 
Interesting Informal studies that really do not quite fit anywhere 
else. The first consists of a report of teacher and student re- 
sponses to a number of questionnaire Items of sorts different from 
those discussed In the first chapter of the "Reactions 1 * volume. 

The second Is a summary report on the Alumni Clubs and an analysis 
of the characteristics of students who^ took advantage of the reduced 
admission prices offered by the Trinity Square Repertory Company and 
Repertory Theatre, New Orleans to holders of Alumni Club cards. The 
third consists of a few critical remarks about the special curriculum 
materials prepared for teachers taking part in the Project and a re- 
port of some data about how the materials were used and the plays 
taught. 

Reports or summaries of other empirical investigations which we have 
not seen fit to print in full In this volume are to be found In foot- 
notes at various places in these volumes or in the chapters in the 
"Reactions" volume devoted to the reporting of responses to the Project 
In the site where the investigations were carried out. 



THE END-OF-THE-PROJECT QUESTLONNAI RE : 
ADDITIONAL ANALYSES 
James Hoetker 



Comparisons betv/een sites and between groups of respondents In 
their judgements of various aspects of the Project are reported 
in Chapter 2 of the "Reactions and Assessments" volume of this 
report, and information on sampling procedures and copies of 
the questionnaires may be found in that place. The student and 
teacher questionnaires contained a number of other items that 
were asked more for reports and opinions than for Judgements on 
the Project. These items are reported on In the present chapter 
and in the following one on curriculum materials. 

One of these items on the teacher questionnaire asked, "What 
type of students do you think usually enjoyed the plays most?" 

Two responses were required, the first Identifying the ability 
level that enjoyed the plays most, the second Identifying the 
sex that enjoyed the plays most. In oil three sites, about h0% 
of the teachers thought that "brighter students" most enjoyed 
them most, and from 17% (in Los Angeles) to 33% (in Rhode Island) 
estimated that all ability levels enjoyed the plays equally. 

Almost no one In any of the sites thought that "slower students" 
had enjoyed the plays most. 

In all three sites, about of the teachers said that the 
girls enjoyed the plays more than boys, and about 60% said that 
there was no difference between the sexes In enjoyment. Practically 
no one thought that the boys enjoyed the plays more. 

Another Item asked, "What type of student do you think benefitted 
most from the experience of attending the theatre?" "Benefitted" 
was not defined, and it probably was taken by most teachers to 
mean something on the order of "changed in a desirable manner." 

Table 1 summarizes the responses to these Items. 



Insert Table 1 Here 



There i.'as no clear agreement among teachers about which ability 
level of students benefitted most, but It Is notable that In all 
three sites the largest percentage of teachers said that the 
"average students" got the most benefit from the Project. The 
teachers made a distinction between "enjoying plays" and "bene- 
flttlng from plays," and probably the reasoning was that the bright 
students were best equipped to* understand and appreciate drama 
("enjoy" It), but that they did not need — In educational terms — 
what the drama had to give them as much as did the "average" 
and "slower" students. 
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TABLE 1. Percentages of Teachers 
Judging Different Categories of Students to 
Have Benefited Most from the Project 

% Judged to Benefit Most 



Classification of Students 


Rhode Island 


New Orleans 


Los Angeles 


By Ability 


i 






Brighter Students 


18.6 


19.1 


31.4 


Average Students 


39.5 


36.2 


37.1 


Slower Students 


23.3 


10.6 


5.7 


No Difference 


18.6 


34.0 


20.0 


By Sex 








Girls 


5.3 


29.7 


17. 1 


Boys 


21.1 


8.1 


14.3 


No Difference 


73.7 


62.2 


65.7 
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Note that the teachers In Rhode Island judged the "slower 11 students 
to benefit most twice as often as did the Itaw Orleans teachers and 
four times as often as did the Los Angeles teachers. Our guess 
would be that the style and pace of Adrian's Hall's productions, 
which were likely to catch the attention of non-academic students 
by their sheer physical Impact, help to explain this difference. 

And the same factor may be Introduced to explain the fact that 
only In Rhode Island did more teachers judge that boys benefltted 
more from the Project than did girls. But the most notable finding, 
perhaps, Is that the large majority of the teachers In all sites 
thought that boys and girls benefltted equally from the Project. 

On each teacher and student questionnaire was a list of all of the 
plays that had been presented as part of the Project in the parti- 
cular site In which the questionnaire was administered. Students 
Were asked to indicate which p1c,ys they had seen, which play they 
liked best, which play they liked least, and which they wouM 
"probably remember best ten years from now." The teachers were 
asked to Indicate which plays they had seen, which one they had 
liked best, and which one they judged their own students to have 
liked best. 

The responses to these I terns shed some light on the problem of play 
selection In a Project such as this, and suggest that, while 
teacher and student tastes In plays may differ, teachers are 
very accurate in their perceptions of what students like. 

Tables 2, 3, and 4, give the percentages of students and teachers 
In each site who chose each play as their favorite. Since many 
of those who responded to the questionnaire would not have seen 
the plays presented during the first and second years of the Pro- 
ject, so that third year plays would inevitably receive the most 
nominations, the tables also give the percentages of respondents 
who had seen a particular play who chose it as their favorite. 

Tables 5, 6, and 7 give the same information about the plays the 
students liked least. 



Insert Tables 2 through 7 Here 



Taking the responses by sites first, and considering only the 
nominations by students and teachers who had seen the plays in 
question, we can make the following observations. In Rhode Is- 
land, Billy Budd and Macbeth were the productions most-liked by 
students, but they both also received a large number of student 
nominations as least- liked, Macbeth and Billy Budd marked a 
turning point in Trinity Square's approach to Its productions. 
Discarding the proscenium stage and bringing the set and the 
action into the audience (or vice versa), Hall and his designers 
gave the students a taste of "Total Theatre" in these two pro- 
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TABLE 2. Percentages of Rhode Island 
Students and Teachers choosing Each Play as 
Best-Liked 





Best-Liked Play 
(% of All) 


Best-Liked Play 
(fc of Those Seeing It) 


Title of Play 


Students 


Teachers 


Students 


Teachers 


SAINT JOAN 


2.0 


7.5 


6.1 


10.3 


AH, WILDERNESS. 1 


6.9 


10.0 


21.4 


16.0 


MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S 
DREAM 


3-6 


0 


10.2 


0 


THREE SISTERS 


0.3 


7.5 


1 .6 


13.6 


JULIUS CAESAR 


8.2 


7.5 


10.8 


8.6 


IMPORTANCE OF 
BEING EARNEST 


14.5 


7.5 


22.5 


S.4 


ENEMY OF THE 
PEOPLE 


11.5 


30.0 


19.6 


37.5 


RED ROSES FOR ME 


6.9 


2.5 


10.8 


3.6 


MACBETH 


21.7 


10.0 


27.8 


11.4 


BILLY BUDD 


24.1 


17.5 


33-8 


21.9 



0 
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TABLE 3* Percentages of New Orleans 
Students and Teachers Choosing Each Play as 
Best-L i ked 



Best-Liked Play Best-Liked Play 

(% of All) (% of Those Seeing It) 



— i 

Ti tie of Play 


Students 


Teachers 


Students 


Teachers 


CHARLEY'S AUNT 


16.2 


4.5 


54.0 


6.9 


ROMEO & JULIET 


3-7 


9-1 


10.8 


12.9 


OUR TOWN 


A. 2 


18.2 


13.2 


26.7 


THE RIVALS 


0.4 


2.3 


1.6 


3-8 


MIDSUMMER NIGHT'S 
DREAM 


7.6 


13-6 


12.8 


15.8 


SAINT JOAN j 


| 4.2 


2.3 


7.0 


2.9 


TARTU FFE 


8.3 


2.3 


13-4 


2.9 


ARMS 6 THE MAN 


31.6 


13-6 


34.2 


14.6 


TWELFTH NIGHT 


5.2 


9-1 


5.9 


10.8 


ENEMY OF THE 
PEOPLE 


5.2 


2.3 


6.2 


2.7 


Ionesco One-Acts 


4.9 


4.5 


11.7 


8.3 
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TABLE 4. Percentages of Los Angeles 
Students and Teachers Choosing Each Play as 
Best-Liked 



Best-Liked Play 
(% of All) 


Best-Liked Play 
(% of Those Seeing It) 


Title of Play 


Students Teachers 


Students 


Teachers 


TARTUFFE 


k. 5 


2.8 


9.2 


8.3 


SEA GULL 


1.8 


8.6 


3.1 


20.0 


GLASS MENAGERIE 


7.5 


5.7 


12.5 


16.7 


MIDSUMMER NIGHT'S 
DREAM 


12.0 


8.6 


20.5 


25.0 


RAISIN IN THE SUN 


19.0 


2.8 


28.3 


6.3 


OUR TOWN 


6.1 


8.6 


9.7 


21.4 


MACBETH 


1.5 


0 


2.8 


0 


FANTASTICKS 


14.1 


17.1 


28.4 


42.9 


WEST SIOE STORY 


22.0 


17.1 


1*2.6 


25.0 


ROOM SERVICE 


5.4 


2.8 


14.1 


5.3 


ANTIGONE 


5.5 


5.7 


8.1 


9.1 


Bald Soprano 


0.6 


2.8 


18.2 


20.0 
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TABLE 5. Percentages of Rhode Island 
Students Choosing Each Play as Least-Liked 



Title of Play 


Least Liked 
(% of A1 1) 


Least-Liked 
(% of Those Seeing It) 


SAINT JOAN 


6.7 


20.4 


AH, WILDERNESS! 


3.1 


9.0 


MIDSUMMER NIGHT'S 
DREAM 


6.0 


16.5 


THREE SISTERS 


8.0 


34.6 


JULIUS CAESAR 


16.5 


20.0 


IMPORTANCE OF BEING 
EARNEST 


7.7 


11.2 


ENEMY OF THE PEOPLE 


7.4 


11.6 


RED ROSES FOR ME 


18.1 


26.5 


MACBETH 


14.2 


17-1 


BILLY BUDD 


11,5 


16.9 
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TABLE 6. Percentages of New Orleans 
Students Choosing Each Play as Least-Liked 



TI t le of Play 


Least-Liked 
(% of A1 1) 


Least-Liked 
(% of Those Seeing It) 


CHARLEY'S AUNT 


0.3 


0.9 


ROMEO & JULIET 


2.1* 


7-0 


OUR TOWN 


3.3 


10.0 


THE RIVALS 


3.4 


11.7 


THE CRUCIBLE 


4.0 


6.4 


MIDSUMMER NIGHT'S 
OREAM 


6.9 


11.4 


SAINT JOAN 


11.7 


19.4 


TARTUFFE 


4.6 


7.2 


ARMS S THE MAN 


3.5 


3.8 


TWELFTH NIGHT 


20.0 


22.5 


ENEMY OF THE PEOPLE 


21.3 


25.2 


Ionesco One-Acts 


18.8 


43-9 
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TABLE 7. Percentages of Los Angeles 
Students Choosing Each Play as Least -Liked 



Title of Play 


Least-Liked 
(% of All) 


Least-Liked 

(% of Those Seeing It) 


TARTUFFE 


7.7 


15.9 


SEA GULL 


16.9 


28.0 


GLASS MENAGERIE 


4.1 


6.7 


MIDSUMMER NIGHT'S 
DREAM 


4.9 


8.1 


RAISIN IN THE SUN 


2.7 


4.0 


OUR TOWN 


8.4 


12.9 


MACBETH 


19.1 


34.7 


FANTASTICKS 


2.4 


4.6 


WEST SIDE STORY 


0.9 


1.8 


ROOM SERVICE 


8.0 


20.8 


ANTIGONE 


24.0 


34.5 


Bald Soprano 


0.6 


20.0 
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ductions, and reactions both In favor of and against the innovations 
were strong. Teachers apparently had some reservations about the 
stylized and athletic treatment of Macbeth , but Billy Budd received 
the second largest number of teacher nominations as best- liked. 

Among Rhode Island students, Th ree Sisters and Red Roses for Me , 

Julius Caesa r and Sal nt Joan were most often nominated as least- 
liked. Of these, Saint Joan and Three Sisters were chosen by 
more than 10% of the teachers seeing them as most-liked. 

The play most liked by Rhode Island teachers was An Enemy of the 
People (in Arthur Miller's version), and the preference of teachers 
for such "problem" plays was demonstrated in the other sites as 
well, as wi 1 1 be seen . 

In New Orleans, the antique farce Charley's Aunt was chosen as 
most- liked by a majority of the students who saw it, but the 
teachers rarely chose Charley's Aunt as most-liked. Our Town , 
Midsummer Night's Dream , and Arms and The Man — familiar, teach- 
able plays--got the largest percentages of teachers votes. 

In Los Angeles, West Side Story , The Fantasticks and A Raisin in 
The Sun a 1 1 got moYe tThian ' 2 $%' of the nominations for best-liked play 
from the students who saw them. M acbet h , Antigone , and The Sea 
Gull got the largest percentages of student votes as least-liked 
p 1 a y s . West Side Story , The Fantast icks, and A Midsummer Night's 
Dream were most liked by teachers. Macbeth , which got the largest 
percentage of least-liked nominations from students, got no best- 
liked nominations at all f ronv teache rs . 

It is interesting to compare teacher and student responses to plays 
that were performed in more than one of the sites. Only A Mid- 
summer Night's Dream was done in all three places. In Rhode Island, 
few students and no teachers liked it best of the plays, and 16.5% 
of students liked it least. In New Orleans, 12.8% of students and 
15.8% of teachers voted it best- liked and 1 1 .4% of students liked 
it least. In Los Angeles, A Midsummer Night's Dream was one of 
the best- liked plays among both students (20.5%)^ and teachers (25.0%). 

Tartuffe was done in Los Angeles --in a controversial production 
that caused the parochial schools to withdraw temporarily from 
the Project — and in New Or leans--where almost no one objected, 
although the audiences were predominantly Catholic. The Los 
Angeles Tartuffe was best-liked by 9.2% of the students and least- 
liked by 15.9% of them; 8.3% of teachers liked it best. The New 
Orleans Tartuffe was best-liked and most-disliked, respectively, 
by 13.^% and 7^2% of the students; only 2.9% of the teachers liked 
i t mos t . 

Saint Joan was done in both Rhode Island and New Orleans. In both 
sites, it ranked near the bottom in most- liked nominations and near 
the top in students' least- liked nominations. Our Town In New Orleans 
was the play most liked by teachers, while Our Town was fourth among 
the plays in popularity with Los Angeles teachers. Students in both 
sites were much less enthusiastic about the play. 
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In both sites were much less enthusiastic about the play. 

"The Bald Soprano" was done In New Orleahs as part of a two-play 
bill (with "The Chairs") In the theatre, while in Los Angeles 
the play was toured In the schools. 

The Ionesco bill topped the student's list of least-liked plays 
In New Orleans. In Los Angeles, on the contrary, the touring 
"Bald Soprano" was rated as most-1 Iked by almost 20% of both 
teachers and students. ("The Bald Soprano" was reported to have 
been one of the best shows put on by the Inner City group, and 
its good reception may be compared to the Rhode Island "Rhode 
Shows," which were pale by comparison to the In-theatre pro- 
ductions, and which drew fewer than 0.3% of the best- liked votes.) 

An Enemy of the People was done In Miller's version In Rhode Is- 
land, where It was the play most liked by teachers, and in David 
Scanlan's new translation In New Orleans, where almost no one 
liked It, but many students nominated it for least-liked. 

Even more striking is the comparison between Rhode Island's 
Macbeth , which was best- liked by 27.8% of students and 1 1 .A% 
of teachers and Los Angeles 1 Macbeth which was best- liked by 2.8% 
of students and by none of the~~teacRers , while 3^.7% of students 
said It was the play they most disliked. 

The point seems to be, that for all the debate and dispute about 
play selection, the quality and the style of the production is 
at least as Important as the play’s title In determining how 
teachers and students will receive the play. 

Rank-order correlations were computed for teacher and student 
lists of "most liked" plays In all three sites; the correlations 
were .65 In Rhode Island, .31 in New Orleans, and .57 In Los 
Angeles. Correlations between students* lists of the plays they 
liked best and teacher lists of plays they thought students liked 
best were, however, .83 In Rhode Island, .75 In New Orleans, and 
.82 .in Los Angeles. The teachers, that Is, tended to judge stu- 
dent tastes accurately rather than tending to project their own 
preferences onto students. 

If any generalizations may be made about student and teacher pre- 
ferences on the basis of the questionnaire responses, they would 
be on this order: No one liked badly done plays, and teacher 

and student judgments of artistic quality were very much In line 
with those made by expert observers and professional critics. 
Students most liked plays that were light ( Charley*s Aun t, Arms 
and The Man , Room Servl ce) , or "contemporary," either In theme 
or In production ¥tyTe ( Fan t as 1 1 cks . West Side Story , Hall's 
Macbeth and Bl 1 ly Budd) . Students tended to dislike talky plays 
(St. Joan, Red Rose for Me) and/or static, conventional productions 
( Twelfth Night . The Rivals) . 
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Teachers in all three sites clearly preferred "meaty # M teachable plays 
which lent themselves to discussions of moral 9 social, and political 
Issues (An tigone , The Crucible , An Enemy of the People) . And, sur- 
prisingly since "A Shakespeare each Year" was initially planned to 
please the educators, they seldom chose a Shakespearean play as best- 
1 1 ked • 







ALUMNI CLUBS 



Alan Engelsman 



The Idea of Issuing an Alumni Card to graduating seniors in 1968 originated 
at the Trinity Square Repertory Company in Rhode Island and was adopted 
shortly afterwards at the New Orleans Repertory Theatre, as well.' The 
card entitles the bearer to a special rate ($1.25 in Rhode Island, $1.50 
in New Orleans) on two tickets for evening performances. The theatre 
companies wanted to make a good will gesture to the students who had 
been with the Educational Laboratory Theatre Project for two years, and 
by making the price of admission comparable to that of a movie show they 
also saw an opportunity to encourage students to continue their interest 
In live drama and become regular patrons. 

Because the idea was not proposed until late in the spring, only a portion 
of the cards were distributed before the seniors graduated and there was 
no opportunity for the theatre companies to disseminate information about 
the coming season. However, mo'it of the schools ill each area cooperated 
by providing names and addresses of seniors and in the fall both brochures 
and alumni cards were sent out to the graduates. 

It is obvious that this program is an excellent means for measuring the 
lasting effect of the Educational Laboratory Theatre Project on young 
theatre-goers, and CEMREL asked the theatres in both locations if they 
would keep a record, not only of how many alumni used their cards, but 
also of which alumni were attending. In Rhode Island the Trinity Square 
staff agreed to ask alumni to fill out an information form which we 
felt might give us a fuller insight about the types of people who were 
using this special admission card. A copy of the form is reproduced 
below. 

PROJECT DISCOVERY ALUMNI CLUB 



Date of performance you wish to attend 
(Please fill out the spaces below) 
Name: 



Current 






Mailing 

Address 


Zip 




Permanent 

Address 







High School 
you attended 

Graduation Year 



married 



(Please leave these spaces blank) 

ALUMNI NO. 

ALUMNI TICKETS 

OTHER TICKETS 

TOTAL 

SOLD OUT 



CURRENT OCCUPATION (Check appropriate line) 

full-time student full-time employee 

Part-time student part-time employee 

a rmed services housewife 



MARITAL STATUS single 
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In New Orleans the location of the ticket box office in a narrow mall 
in front of the theatre made it cumbersome for the box office personnel 
to handle any forms other than the tickets themselves. However, the 
alumni cards were numbered and the box office kept a record of alumni 
card numbers. In this way CEMREL's area representative was able to 
send follow-up letters to alumni who had used their cards. 

Neither method of collecting the data was entirely successful. In Rhode 
Island the Alumni Club idea had been developed and promoted primarily 
by the public relations staff of the theatre company. Though the box 
office manager was apprised of the project, he was confronted with so 
many other more pressing proh oms that the form often did not get filled 
out. Later in the season there was a change in box office personnel 
and the purpose of the form was not immediately explained to the new 
staff. However, in the spring the company made a concerted effort to 
solicit and measure alumni interest. In early March they sent out an 
Alumni Club newsletter and during the run of the last two plays of the 
season they made an extra effort to have every alumni card user fill out 

our records for the entire season 



TOTAL NO. OF 

CARD TICKETS PURCHASED 



Red Roses for Me 
Brother to Dragons 
Macbeth 

The Homecoming 
Billy Budd 
Exiles 

* The box office staff was in a period of transition at this time 
and the account of alumni ticket purchases was sketchily recorded. 

In New Orleans, though the box office staff was very cooperative, there 
were undoubtedly occasions when it was so rushed that it did not’get an 
alumni card number from a ticket purchaser. Also, of 98 students whose 
numbers it did record, 20 failed to respond to CEMREL's follow-up letters 
and/or telephone calls. To further confuse our data in New Orleans, the 
theatre offered Saturday matinee tickets to Twelfth Night at $ 1.00 to 
all students and parents with students and there was a student "last 
minute" ticket available at every adult performance ( 1 ,480 were sold 
during the season) which cost the same amount as an alumni club ticket. 
Consequently, many alumni probably attended performances without showing 
their cards. However, the following list is a summary of the information 
we did obtain. 



6 


7 


20 


23 


27 


38 


A 


A- 


AO 


SI 
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a form. Though they are incomplete, 
in Rhode Island are as follows: 



TITLE OF PLAY 



NO. OF ALUMNI 
PRESENTING THEIR 



NO. OF ALUMNI TOTAL NO. OF 

TITLE OF PLAY PRESENTING THEIR CARD TICKETS PURCHASED 



Arms and the Man 


A3 


73 


Twelfth Night 


35 


53 


Enemy of the People 
The Bald Soprano and 


21 


34 


The Chairs 


23 


A7 


Private Lives 


17 


1)2 



Clearly, our records are too fragmentary to allow for any valid 
generalizations about the effect of the Educational Laboratory Theatre 
Project cn the theatre going habits of recent high school graduates. 
However, from the information we did collect we can offer the following 
stat i st i cs : 

In Rhode : r lard. . . 1 968-6 9 

99 alumni filled out forms and one season subscriber wrote a letter 
15 of these individuals attended more than one play (11 girls and 
one boy) 

3 attended more than two plays during the season 
71 of the 99 (71.7%) are full time students 
Approximately 68% of the alumni are girls 

Approximately 28% of the alumni graduated from high SES schools^ 

Approximately 37% of the alumni graduated from medium SES schools 

Approximately 35% of the alumni graduated from low SES schools 

In New Orleans . . . 

78 alumni responded to our inquiries 

23 of these individuals attended more than one play (17 girl and 
six boys) 

8 attended more than two plays during the season. Two saw all 
five productions; one of them had a season subscription 
6A of the 78 (8A.6%) are full time students 
Approximately 65% of the alumni are girls 

Approximately 37% of the alumni graduated from high SES schools 

Approximately Al% of the alumni graduated from medium SES schools 

Approximately 22% of the alumni graduated from low SES schools 

In New Orleans there was no second year for alumni but in Providence 
Trinity Square continued to honor the alumni card during the 1969-70 
season. Though similar cards had not been issued to 1969 graduates, 
a few who properly identified themselves were also given thp alumni 
rate. But for the most part our records represent a continuing 
tally of youngsters who had been participants in Project Discovery 
during its first two years of operation and had graduated in June 
1968. 

A total of 110 alumni presented their cards at the box office during 
the 1969-70 season; 95 were using their card for the first time where- 
as 15 had used it the previous season. Of the 110 a total of 23 saw 
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more than one of the five productions and 15 saw more than two. The 
following list is a record of alumni attendance at each play: 



NO. OF ALUMNI 



TOTAL NO. OF 
TICKETS PURCHASED 



TITLE OF PLAY 



PRESENTING THEIR CARD 



The Old Glory 
House of Breath 
Woodrow Wilson in the 



2 

10 



4 

20 



Promise Land 
The Skin of our Teeth 
Lovecraft 's Fol 1 ies 



25 

50 

53 



56 

105 

106 



Though the numbers we are dealing with are still disappointingly 
small, a few interesting trends may be noted. Theatre going for 
the Rhode Island alumni seems to be a more popular activity in the 
spring than it is in the fall. There also seems to be a spurt of 
attendance at the end of January. This is the time of many college 
semester breaks or to the fact that the plays presented at this 
time ( Macbeth in 1969 and The Skin of Our Teeth in 1970) wer„ 
familiar plays that were a1ToTo)T^ffTce _ TuFc^ses and received 
good word-of-mouth advertising. 

During the 19£9 - 70 season when a more accurate record was kept of 
the total number of tickets purchased, the indications are that 
most of the alumni came to the theatre with at least one companion, 
and two or three either came back to see a show for a second time 
or loaned their card to a friend. According to our records one 
student attended Lovec raft's Follies on a Thursday night with 
three of his classmates and their companions, and he came back- 
the next night with two more classmates. There are other indica- 
tions in our records that word-of-mouth publicity from one class- 
mate to another is one of the things that made Lovecraft 1 s Fol 1 i es 
the play alumni attended most. 

A summary of the characteristics of the 194 alumni who presented 
their cards at the Trinity Square box office over the two ye^r 
period is given below; 

Approximately 81% are full time students 
Approximately 60% are girls 

Approximately 32% graduated from high SES schools 
Approximately 36% graduated from medium SES schools 
Approximately 32% graduated from low SES schools 

Of the 45 alumni who have attended two or more plays during the two 
seasons : • 

Approximately 38% grjduated from high SES schools 
Approximately 27% graduated from medium SES schools 
Approximately 35% graduated from low SES schools 
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We are still not working with large enough numbers of alumni for any 
of these figures to be of great consequence. What we do have avail- 
able, though, fs a list of names which a researcher some years from 
now could use to learn more about those who Initially exhibited a 
continuing interest In theatre. A survey of this sort might pro- 
vide useful Information to repertory theatres about building audi- 
ences and to educators about the lasting effect of programs like 
the Educational Laboratory Theatre Project. 



FOOTNOTES 

^Toward the end of the 1969-70 season, an Alumni 
Club was being organized in Los Angeles as well. 

o 

The socio-economic status (SES) of each school 
both in Rhode Island and in New Orleans was 
determined from information provided by the 
school principals about the occupations and 
average family incomes of parents. One third 
of the total number of schools in each site 
were assigned to the category "High SES , 99 an- 
■ other third were designated "Medium SES," and 
the final third, "Low SES." 
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THE CURRICULUM PORTFOLIOS AND 
TEACHERS' USES OF THEM 



James Hoetker 



We had intended to include in our final report on the Educational 
Laboratory Theatre Project a critical evaluation of the curriculum 
packets or portfolios that were prepared in each site for use by 
teachers of English and related subjects. Writing a packet by packet 
and site by site evaluation of the portfolios, however, did not seem 
to be very worthwhile after we had gotten down to it and read our 
first drafts. So we decided it would be just as valuable to content 
ourselves with combining a few general observations about the curricu- 
lum materials with a report of data we have collected about how 
teachers valued the materials and actually used them. 

The first observations that should be made about the materials is 
that, although they ranged from the truly excellent to the pedagogi- 
cal ly goshawful, they were appreciated by the teachers, widely used, 
and were undoubtedly an important factor in encouraging educator 
acceptance of the Project. At their best--for instance, the Romeo 
and Jul let portfolio that was prepared in New Orleans by David Scanlan 
and Shirley Trusty--the materials provided to the teachers were better 
than anything available from a commercial publisher-in scholarship, 
richness, practical usefulness, and good taste. At thei r worst--and 
we won't nominate an example — they were without form or coherence, com- 
pletely unrelated to the production that students were to see, and 
padded with dull garbage borrowed from workbooks and old lesson plans. 
There were more good ones than bad ones, though, in all sites and on 
al 1 counts . 

The greatest weakness of the portfolios generally, to the extent they 
were intended to help teachers to relate the plays to the curriculum, 
was that they were literary, as opposed to theatrical; conventional, 
rather than adventurous. The problem of how to introduce the theatri- 
cal dimension of the Theatre Project into the classroom was never 
really solved by the curriculum writers, although more attention was 
given to the attempt as the Project went on. (To be fair, no one else 
has solved the problem, either.) The portfolios prepared in Rhode 
Island by Richard Cummlng and Rose Vallely probably were the most 
successful in doing justice to the relationships between the text of 
the play and the specific production of it that students were going 
to see. The devices used to do this included illustrated materials 
on stage design and lighting plans; transcripts of interview:: with the 
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director, artists, and technicians; discussions of the way in which 
a text becomes a play on stage; and so on. 1 In New Orleans, Shirley 
Trusty took the effort to relate text and theatre outside the port- 
folios, emphasizing the in-service training of teachers in drama and 
Improvisation, and placing upon the teachers the task of finding ways 
to link up the two aspects of the Project. Both approaches apparently 
worked better than do most things in education. 

While the portfolios In Rhode Island and New Orleans were prepared 
jointly by a theatre person and an educator, in Los Angeles the resi- 
dent company had no role In the preparation of the curriculum port- 
folios, and that responsibility was given to Mr. Bill Gass, who served 
under the Project Coordinator, Dr. Georg Stern. Mr. Gass established 
the practice of drawing upon the talents of local teachers of established 
excellence to assist him in the preparation of the portfolios. As a 
result, the portfolios prepared in Los Angeles were, on the one hand, 
more specifically concerned than the others with giving teachers prac- 
tical assistance In teaching the plays (e.g., often there were separate 
study guides for different ability levels), and were, on the other, 
more remote from the theatre and (depending upon who was writing) more 
pedantic than the portfolios in the other sites ever became. (The 
lists of vocabulary* words were especially hard to take.)^ 

Some Idea of the importance of the portfolios may be gathered from 
reports of the distress that was conveyed by teachers on the few 
occasions when the portfolios were not delivered well In advance of 
the plays, and from the gradual waning of enthusiasm for the Project 
among Rhode Island teachers during its fourth year, when the port- 
folios were late or textless or sketchy (since three of the plays 
done by Trinity Square were new ones, with no scripts available). 

Each year, one of our questionnaires that went to teachers asked a 
number of questions about the portfolios and how they were being used. 

The results from one year to the next were generally consistent, and 
what is reported here are the data obtained from teachers on the End- 
of-the-Project questionnaire, which was administered during the last 
months of the Project In each site. Complete information on the 
sampling procedures used the obtaining of this information is given 
in the second chapter of the "Reactions" volume In this report and will 
not be repeated here. 

In one item on the questionnaire teachers were given a list of the 
types of contents of a typical curriculum portfolio and asked to indi- 
cate whether each type of item listed had been found to be "highly 
useful" or "of little use." Table 1 summarizes the responses from 
the three sites. 



Insert Table 1 Here 
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TABLE 1. Percentages of Teachers In Each Site 
Judging Each Type of Material as "Highly Useful" 

Site 



Type of Item 

Rhode Island New Orleans Los Angeles 



1. Critical Essays on Plays 


50.0 


40.4 


57-2 


2. Teacher's Study Guide 


72.7 


85.1 


74.3 


3. Historical Information 
and Background 


52.3 


53-2 


54.3 


4. Biographical Information 
on the Playwright 


18.2 


29.8 


37.1 


5. Maps, Pictures, and Bulletin 
Board Displays 


45.5 


53-2 . 


34.3 


6. Audiovisual Materials 

(Records, filmstrips, etc.) 


13.6 


21.3 


28.6 


7. Bibliographies and Lists 
of Additional Resources 


6.8 


12.8 


2.8 



l 

i 

\ 

i 

l 

j 
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The between-site differences In Table 1 are not striking, and there 
seems to be a general agreement among all the groups of teachers about 
the relative usefulness of the various types of materials. The figures 
do give the clear impression that the teachers most appreciated materials 
(study guides, displays, background and criticism) which helped them 
to handle the plays with a minimum of extra preparation, and that they 
had little use for those which called on them to do additional work 
(bibliographies) or presumably unfami 1 iar work (audio-visual materials). 
The one surprise-~an encouraging one--is the relatively small percentage 
of teachers who found author biographies to be highly useful. 

Since earlier questionnaires, on some of which we had asked teachers 
to rank order the materials by usefulness, had consistently established 
the script itself as the most highly valued piece of material, we had 
included on the End-of-the-Projec t questionnaire an item asking directly 
if the teacher would "agree that the text of the play itself is the 
most useful item for teachers?" In Rhode Island, 73% of the teachers 
agreed, in New Orleans, 57%» and in Los Angeles, 80%. These figures 
may be taken either as an indication of the teachers 1 confidence in 
their own ability to handle a play without elaborate assistance, or 
perhaps as an indication of the fact that the teachers (even at the 
end of the Project) considered the teaching of the text as their most 
important contribution to the Project. 3 

Another item asked which plays teachers had assigned students to read. 
There was considerable variation, between plays and between sites. In 
Rhode Island, the range was from 23% who assigned the reading of "Ah , 

Wi lderness 1 " to 55% who assigned Macbeth . In New Orleans, the range 
was from 30% who assigned the reading of Ionesco’s “Chairs" and “Bald 
Soprano" to 94% who assigned Twelfth Night . In Los Angeles, the range 
was 8.6% who assigned Tartuffe to 57.2% who assigned A Raisin in the 
Sun . On the average, 3b. S% of Rhode Island teachers, 72.1% of New 
Orleans teachers, and 29.8% of Los Angeles teachers would assign the 
reading of any particular play. These variations are just about what 
could be predicted from knowledge of the amount of emphasis that was 
put upon using the curriculum portfolios to prepare students in each 
of the sites. This matter is discussed more fully in the first chapter 
of the "Reactions" volume, but it may be noted here that only in New 
Orleans was it laid down as official school policy that all English 
teachers would use the curriculum packets to teach each play prior to 
its performance. 

This difference in emphasis--or in freedom of choice, if you will--that 
existed between the sites was also reflected in the answers to ques- 
tions about how many class periods, on the average, were spent in study 
of a play before and after the performance of it. Table 2 summarizes 
the responses to these questions. 



Insert Table 2 Here 
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TABLE 2. Percentages of Teachers in Each Site 
Who Reported Spending Particular Numbers of 
Class Periods Studying the Average Play 




A. PERIODS SPENT PRIOR TO PERFORMANCE 

Percentage Reporting 



Number of Periods 


Rhode Island 


New Orleans 


Los Angeles 


One or less 


36. A 


6. A 


28.6 


2 or 3 


A3. 2 


A8.9 


A5.7 


4 or 5 


20.5 


29.8 


20.0 


6 or more 


0 


1A.9 


5.7 


B. PERIODS SPENT FOLLOWING PERFORMANCE 

Percentage Reporting 




Number of Periods 


Rhode Island 


New Orleans 


Los Angeles 


One or less 


59.1 


70.2 


7A.3 


2 or 3 


AO. 9 


27.7 


25.7 


k or 5 


0 


2.1 


0 


6 or more 


0 


0 


0 
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Despite the differences between sites. It Is clear that the modal 
teacher spent three periods or less on the average play prior to the 
performance and one period or less on It following the performance. 
Since It would have taken several weeks to use all of the materials 
In even the thinnest of the curriculum portfolios that were provided 
to the teachers. It Is clear that the teachers were highly selective 
In their usage of the portfolios. The best guess we can make from 
the data Is that the teachers used the text and the "highly useful" 
supplementary materials to inform themselves about the play and then 
selectively conveyed this information to the students or used the 

information to structure a discussion of the play if the reading of 

It had been assigned. 

Because of the prominence of the disputes about the appropriate methods 
of preparing students for the theatre (which disputes are examined in 
several of the studies reported later in this volume), we also asked 
teachers whether their "way of treating a play in the classroom changed 
as a result of the Theatre Project?" and whether their attitudes "to- 
ward the place of dramatic activities in the English classroom changed 

as a result of the Project?" The responses to these questions seem to 
have been directly related to teachers' attitudes toward the Project 
as a whole, as it was recorded in response to other questionnaire 
Items. Of the Rhode Island teachers, who were the most favorable to 
the Project, 79*5% claimed that their teaching methods had changed 
"slightly" or "a great deal" as a result of the Project; of the New 
Orleans teachers, who had been somewhat less favorable toward the 
Project, 73 - 3^ said their methods had changed; and of the Los Angeles 
teachers, who were least favorable, 65-7% said their methods had 
changed. Of Rhode Island teachers, 68.1% claimed their attitudes to- 
ward drama In the classroom had changed; of New Orleans teachers, 60.9% 
said the same; and of Los Angeles teachers, only 31-5% said their 
attitudes had changed. Regardless of these differences between sites, 
however, this is powerful testimony to the impact of the Project upon 
classroom practices; and, along with the inservice training programs 
and the excitement and example of the theatre itself, the curriculum 
materials must be considered as important agents in bringing about 
whatever changes did occur. 



FOOTNOTES 



1 The portfolios In New Orleans eventually began to follow the Rhode 
Island example. 

2 Undoubtedly, the severest single criticism that could be made of 
the curriculum materials prepared in Los Angeles is that nowhere 
in them is there serious attention given to the multiethnic make- 
up of the Inner City Repertory Company, despite the fact that this 
Interrac ial i ty was the central justification for the existence of 
the company and the ICCC itself. Certainly, the experiment in 
colorblind casting and its effects upon both the meaning and the 
quality of the productions was too educationally important to be 
so thoroughly ignored. Hr. Gass, the Los Angeles Curriculum Con- 
sultant, has written a Tong, thorough, and most Interesting account 
of his curriculum development and inservice training activities which 
does much to explain why the Los Angeles curricula took the particu- 
lar shape they did. This account is reprinted as Part Three of the 
third volume of this report, The Project Coordinators Report on the 
Educational Laboratory^ Theatre Project in Los Angeles , 



3 A related question asked the teachers which of the plays that had 
been produced they had found most valuable from the standpoint of 
classroom instruction. The Rhode island teachers most often chose 
two old standbys, Macbeth (36%) and Julius Caesar (15%); the New 
Orleans teachers chose two “issue" plays, The Crucible (30%) and 
An Enemy of the People (21%); the Los Angeles teachers chose three 
plays dealing with social or moral Issues, A Raisin In the Sun (20%), 
West Side Story (14.3%), and Antigone (14.3?T^ Ano t her i t em a s ked 
the teachers to choose the play that represented the “ sort of play" 
that “has the greatest educational value." In this case, also, the 
plays dealing explicitly with social and moral issues were most 
chosen: An Enemy of the People in Rhode Island (48%); The Crucible 

(34%) and An Enemy of the People (22%) in New Orleans; A Raisin in " 
the Sun (2b%X, Our Town (l4.3%) . and Antigone (11.4%) i *n Los Angeles . 
These choices may give some sort of insTght into the way In which 
English teachers think of the process of teaching a play, and perhaps 
some clue as to what goes on in English classes, it also tends to 
confirm what is already well known, that educators and artists have 
quite different criteria for choosing and valuing plays to be per- 
formed In the context of an educational Project. 
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PART TWO 



Studies of Relationships Between 
Classroom Instruction and Theatre 
Attendance 

PREFACE TO THE REPORTS OF STUDIES OF RELATIONSHIPS 
BETWEEN CLASSROOM INSTRUCTION 
AND THEATRE ATTENDANCE 



Four studies are reported In this section, and a fifth, too long to 
be reprinted here, is summarized. The studies have in common that 
they were concerned with how the educational system and the theatre 
interacted with one another. Questions about what the school s--and 
especially English teachers--should do to maximize student benefits 
from the theatre experience and questions about what the theatre com- 
panies should do (especially by way of play selection) to maximize 
educational gains from the Project were continually (and often heatedly) 
debated and pronounced upon throughout the Project. Each debater, 
typically, had only his personal experiences and the learned attitudes 
common to his profession upon which to base his case (but, of course, 
each maintained that his position was a logical deduction from the 
self-evident facts). 

The first study reported in this section attempted to describe the ways 
in wh ich educators , on the one hand, and theatre company members, on 
the other, differed in the objectives they held for the teaching of 
drama and che values they placed on the different objectives. The 
second study does the same for students, and compares students' ob- 
jectives w* th those held by adults. Together, the studies give a 
picture ol the differences between the various groups which helps one 
to understand the educator-artist conflicts that were a prominent 
feature of the Project. 

The next three studies in this section evaluate particular theories, 
which may be seen as manifestations of the presuppositions described 
by the "Objectives" studies, that were advanced by principal figures 
in the Project about how the educational and theatre experiences 
affected one another. The first, which is only summarized here, was 
an experimental test of competing hypotheses about the effects of dif- 
ferent types of classroom preparation undertaken in conjunction with 
student attendance at a performance of a play. The second is a rather 
informal test of the proposition that It is the artist who is able 
to predict student responses to a play and, at the same time, able to 
determine what students will perceive in the play and what they will 
take it to mean. The third study, also rather informal, compared 
students who had received special preparation designed to orient them 
to a forthcoming unconventional play with students who had received 
no such preparation, to see if the specially prepared students would, 
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DRAMA IN THE SECONDARY ENGLISH CLASS: A STUDY OF 

THE OBJECTIVES HELD BY ENGLISH TEACHERS, DRAMA TEACHERS, 
ACTORS, AND SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS 1 



James Hoetker 
and 

Richard Robb 



From the beginning of the Educational Laboratory Theatre Project, 
it was clear that almost everyone assumed that the English teachers 
would bear an important part of the responsibility for maximizing 
student benefits from the Project and that the treatment given the 
plays in the classroom would be a crucial element in the overall 
success of the Project. Funds were provided, for example, to prepare 
and distribute special curriculum materials for each play to all 
English teachers and to hold various workshops and inservice training 
act i vi ties. 

The English teachers were given this responsibility, unasked, 
for two reasons: first, Shakespeare, Shaw, Sophocles, and other 

classic dramatists were already part of the English curriculum; and, 
second, English Is the only course required of almost all students in 
all grades and it was therefore administrative^ convenient, as well 
as apparently logical, to give the English teachers the job of 
relating the theatre to the curriculum. 

With responsibility, however, goes the expectation of a voice in 
making decisions; and it soon became clear that the English teachers 
ard the theatre people, not to mention the other interested groups, 
held firm, but often incompatible ideas about how students should be 
prepared for theatre attendance and about what plays were most suitable 
for production as part of the Project. It seemed reasonable to 
assume that these differences stemmed from the fact that the groups 
held divergent conceptions of drama and consequently also held 
different objectives for the teaching of drama. 
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These differences were important for at least two reasons. First, 
they affected the operation of the Project itself**- in the area of play 
selection, for example, where each group desired the production of 
plays that they thought would contribute to the attainment of the 
objectives they valued most highly. Second, the differences seemed 
to be characteristic of the professional groups involved, and not of 
a few individuals, so that similar differences could be expected to 
affect the operation of any school -theat re enterprise. 

The present study was therefore undertaken: (l) to describe 

quantitatively the differences among the objectives held by the various 
groups; (2) to provide us with categories of objectives that would 
guide us in constructing tests to be used in a planned experimental 
study which would test the hypotheses of the various groups about the 
most effective ways to teach drama; (3) to provide us with information 
about the relative values placed by the groups on different categories 
of objectives, so that when the experimental study was completed it 
would be possible to report results in the following form: "Treatment 

X produces the highest scores on the objectives most highly valued by 
actors, but Method Y produces the highest scores in the categories most 
valued by English teachers." 2 



Development of the Instrument 

Several hundred statements of objectives for the teaching of drama 
were collected from English methods textbooks, publications of profes- 
sional organizations, curriculum guides, journal articles, books on 
drama and theatre, and from the- writings of others who have concerned 
themselves with the dramatic experience: psychologists, educators, 

actors, philosophers, critics, and so forth. The statements so collected 
were edited to fit the blank in one of the following sentences: 

"An important reason for including the drama in the high 

school English curriculum is to ." 

"An important reason for including the drama in the high 

school English curriuclum is that ." 

A preliminary system of categorization of the statements was 
developed, and a number of English teachers and other educators were 
asked to sort a sample of the statements into these categories. On 
the basis of this first sorting, the categories were redefined and 
the items re-edited to make them as brief and straightforward as 
poss i ble . 

The sorting process was repeated again with a group of student 
teachers of English in a methods course. These sorters agreed more 
than 85% of the time in their assignment of specific items to categories. 
The items which caused disagreement or confusion were examined and 
discussed with the teachers. in most cases, the d? sagreements could 
be clearly traced to an ambiguity in the item or to a weakness in the 
category definition. The category definitions were revised where 
necessary and the troublesome items rewritten or discarded. 






A total of eight a priori categories were decided on by this 
process. These were grouped into three general divisions and several 
subdi vi s ions . 



Intrinsic Value 

1. Intrinsic value. I terns referring to the dramatic 
experience as a thing in itself, valuable without 
reference to a utilitarian end or value. 

Academic Value 



Cognitive 



2. Dramatic and literary knowledge. I terns referring 
to the mastery of the content of the lessons 
connected with the play. 

3* Literary skills. I terns referring to the development 
and transfer of the skills of analyzing and 
Interpreting plays and other forms of literature. 



Affective 



Appreciation and taste. I terns referring to the 
development of appreciation and good taste, not 
only in drama, but in other forms of literature, 
the arts, and the mass media. 



Ethical 



5. Ethical growth. Items referring to the longer-range 
development of philosophical insights, moral 
understandings, and ethical behavlors--the sorts 

of outcomes claimed for the humanistic disciplines 
i n general . ■ v.V . ** 

Utilitarian Value 

6. Personal and social benefits. Items referring 
to the benefits, for the individual and the 
group, of participation in dramatic activities, 
apart from the benefits falling in the academic 
categories above (e.g., self-confidence, teamwork). 



7. Benefits to the theatre and the arts. I terns 
referring to the development of specific 
attitudes and patterns of behavior considered 
desirable by those involved in theatre and in 
the arts. 
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8. Curricular usefulness. Items referring to the 
drama considered as a vehicle for introducing 
content into the curriculum (e.g., linguistic 
study), or for achieving objectives unrelated 
to those included in the foregoing categories. 

When these categories had been decided on, five members of the 
research staff sat down together and went through the pool of items, 
assigning them one by one to the categories. In the course of this 
process further minor revisions were made both in items and in category 
definitions. No item was assigned to a category unless everyone 
agreed that it clearly belonged in that particular category. 

To construct the quest ionnarie itself, a table of random numbers 
was used to select four items from each of the eight categories. The 
thirty- two items thus chosen were then randomly assigned positions on 
the questionnaire. A copy of the completed questionnaire is appended 
to this report and the reader may wish to examine it at this point. 

The respondents, it will be seen, were asked to rate each item on a 
seven-point scale running from "strongly agree" to "strongly disagree." 
On the cover sheet of the questionnaire, each of the points on the 
scale is verbally defined. 

The 32 statements which appear on the questionnaire are listed 
below, under the category heading to which they were originally 
assigned. The number of each item is the number by which it was 
identified on the questionnaire. Following each statement, in 
parentheses, is the key word or phrase by which the statement is 
sometimes referred to hereafter, for the sake of brevity. 

Category 1 . Intrinsic value 

5. to engage students In fulfilling and creative activities. 
(Fulfil lment) 

6. simply that students enjoy dramatic activities. (Simply 
enjoy) 

10. to bring life and movement into the classroom. (Life in 
classroom) 

1^. that play acting is itself an aesthetic experience that 
no young person should miss. (Aesthetic experience) 



Category 2. Dra mat ic and literary kno wledge 

17* to give students a thorough understanding of the 
history and development of the theatre. (History 
of theatre) 

18. to give students a mastery of the critical vocabulary 
necessary to an intelligent discussion of dramatic 
literature. .. (VocabuJ ary.)_ 



20. to familiarize students with the different types of 
drama — tragedy, comedy, farce, melodrama, and so on. 
(Types of drama) 

22. to acquaint the students with the technical aspects of 
theatrical production. (Technical knowledge) 

Category 3* Li terary Skills 

12. that study of the drama can develop the students* 
abilities to deal critically with other forms of 
literature. (Critical skill) 

15. to develop in students the ability to read a play in 
the way an actor or director reads it. (Read as actor 
does) 

16. to teach students how to interpret symbolism as used 
in certain types of plays. (Symbolism) 

23. to help students to learn how to become more perceptive 
members of the audience at a play. (Perceptive audience) 

Category A. Appreciation and taste 

11. to help students to grow increasingly sophisticated in 
their selection of plays to watch and read. (Taste In 
plays) 

21. to improve the students' taste in entertainment. (Taste 
in entertainment) 

2A. to give students experiences that will enable them to 
appreciate other great works of art. (Appreciate art) 

25. to develop in students a distaste for the cheap and 

shoddy and sensational in art and literature. (Distaste 
for bad) 

Category 5. Ethical growth 

29. that drama provides moral lessons from which students 
can learn how to better order their own lives. (Moral 
lessons) 

30. to give students a deeper understanding of their own 
motives and of human nature in general. (Understand 
self) 

31. to help students develop a philosophy of life through 
contact with the "best thoughts of the best minds." 
(Philosophy of life) 
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32. that, by perceiving the world through the senses of 
persons unlike themselves, students will develop 
tolerance and a deeper unde rs tandi ng of the human 
condition. (Tolerance) 

Category 6. Personal and social benefits 

2. to develop in students the capacity for moving gracefully, 
easily, and expressively. (Move gracefully) 

3. that dramatic activities can help a student develop 
self-confidence (Sr 1 f-conf i dence) 

4. to develop In students he habits of cooperation and 
teamwork. (Cooperation) 

13. to extend the range, fluency, and effectiveness of 
student speech. (Fluent speech) 

Category 7. Benefits to the theatre and the arts 

1. to encourage students to take part in community dramatic 
activities. (Community dramatics) 

7. to stimulate interest in the theatre so that students 
will become regular patrons of the professional theatre 
when they are adults. (Theatre-goers) 

8. to teach students how a mature theatre-goer should 
behave at a play. (Behave at play) 

9. to locate student talent for school dramatic activities. 
(Locate talent) 

Category 8. Curricular usefulness 

19. that great dramas provide many excellent topics for 
composition assignments. (Composition) 

26. that such study can help students to understand European 
and American history more thoroughly. (Teach history) 

27. that dramatic activities such as improvisation are 
excellent preparation for creative writing assignments. 
(Creative writing) 



28. that dr.ma, and especially Shakespeare, provides a 

wealth of examples for study of language and linguistic 
change. (Linguistics) 
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The Samples 

Although our major concern was with the objectives for drama held 
by English teachers and members of the resident theatre companies, the 
questionnaire was also administered to groups of drama teachers and 
school administrators In the three areas. Although we were, of course, 
interested in what students involved in the program thought of the 
place of drama in the schools, It was decided to restrict the study at 
first to adults who might reasonably be presumed to have more or less 
clearly structured ideas about the teaching of drama. We feared that 
the inclusion of a sample of students, nvrny of whom would probably 
not have opinions on the subject, and who might tend to respond randomly 
or according to some unpredictable set, would greatly reduce our chances 
of finding conceptually meaningful factors. 

The sample of English teachers (N = 116) was chosen by a two-step 
process, first, information gathered earlier on the schools (enrollment; 
socio-economic status; public, private, or religious management; coedu- 
cational or sexually segregated student body) was used to construct a 
stratified sample of participating schools in each area. Then from 
the schools in this sample, English teachers were chosen at random in 
a number proportionate to the student enrollment. 

In each of the schools in the sample, the questionnaire was also 
given to the drama teacher, if there was one, and to either the principal 
or assistant principal, if one of them was available. The sample of 
school administrators (N «=■ 26) may be taken as representative of the 
population of administrators in the areas. But the sample of drama 
teachers (N = 21) is more problematical. Drama is a marginal activity 
in most school systems, and all of the teachers identified as drama 
teachers also taught English or some other subject. Furthermore, the 
presence or absence of a drama teacher in a particular school depended 
on the geographical area and, within an area, was related to the socio- 
economic level of the school. Therefore, although the results for 
drama teachers are included in the present report, they should be very 
cautiously interpreted. 

The sample of resident company members, hereafter called "actors," 

(N = 48) is an almost complete sample 3 of the members of the casts of 
the plays that were in production at the tir*e the instrument was admin- 
istered. In regard to the theatre project cities, the actors may well 
be looked on as the population of actors, rather than as a sample. How 
representative they may be of the population of actors nationwide is 
probabiy impossible to establish. Aside from the fact that none of 
them were established stars, however, there is no apparent reason for 
thinking the actors unrepresentative of, say, the population of Equity 
members currently working as performers. 
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Administration of the Questionnaire 



In every case, the questionnaire was taken to a school or theatre 
by an interviewer who presented the respondent with a brief printed 
explanation of the study, waited while the questionnaire was completed, 
and then carried away the completed questionnaire. This procedure made 
the administration of the questionnaires a rather lengthy and expensive 
process, but it obtained responses from everyone in the primary English 
teacher sample and, certainly, from more members of the other groups 
than would have responded otherwise. 

The questionnaires were thus administered to about one-half of the 
total sample during the spring of 1968. The analyses of this pa.rt-ial 
data provided guidance for the construction of the tests for the experi- 
mental study of teaching methods that was mentioned earlier. The 
questionnaire was administered to the remainder of the sample immediately 
after the opening of school in the fall o* 1968. 



Expectations 

We undertook this study with some preconceptions about what we 
might find, based on our previous experiences with the theatre project. 

The English teachers, we thought, would rate most highly those objectives 
having to do wi th subject matter learning and with the high level “ethical 
objectives." They would also, it seemed likely, place little value on 
non-verbal outcomes and on those related to the welfare of the theatre. 

The school administrators, we would have predicted, would give the 
highest ratings to those objectives having to do with social learning. 

We expected the actors to value most highly the objectives concerned 
with affective change, personal development, and benefit to the theatre. 
The drama teachers we were less sure of, but thought they might fall 
somewhere between the actors and English teachers. Some of these 
expectations, as we shall see, were confirmed, but there were also 
a number of surprises. 



I tern Mean Rat i ngs 

Since the statements included as items on the questionnaire were 
all obtained from reputable printed sources, it was not to be expected 
that many of them would appear so trivial or wrongheaded as to be 
rejected by any large number of respondents. This indeed proved to be 
the case, and the mean ratings given to most of the items were well 
toward the positive or "agree" end of the scale, on which "stronglv 
disagree" equals one point and "strongly agree" seven points. The 
mean rating of all respondents on all items was 5*31, and the mean 
rating of only one item fell below 4.00. As shown on Table 1, on which 
the means are rank-ordered, item means ranged from 3.57 up to 6.33, 
with a standard deviation of 0.73. 



Insert Table I Here 



Results of a Discriminant Function Analysis 

The first question at issue In this study was whether the four 
groups of respondents could be discriminated by means of their ratings 
of items on a q jest ionnai re designed to describe the structure of the 
objectives held for the teaching of drama. A linear multiple discrimi- 
nant function analysis of the item scores of all respondents on all 
items was carried out. Four patterns of responses to the 32 I terns were 
statistically derived, and each respondent was assigned to one of these 
patterns on the basis of his responses. If it had been the case that 
the responses of all English teachers and of no one else had fallen 
Into Pattern 1, and that the other three groups had been similarly per- 
fectly discriminated, the analysis would have yielded the following 
mat ri x: 



Statistically derived groups 



English teachers 
Drama teachers 
Actors 

Administrators 



1 l 
1 16 0 
0 21 
0 0 

0 0 



3 4 

0 0 

0 0 

48 0 

0 26 



In fact, the analysis yielded the matrix which Is given below In 
two forms. First, the number of respondents from each group assigned 
to each response pattern > then the percentage of the respondents from 
each group assigned to each pattern. 

Statistically derived groups 





1 


2 


3 


k 


N 


English teachers 


76 


13 


10 


17 


1 )(> 


Drama teachers 


0 


13 


3 


5 


21 


Actors 


5 


6 


31 


6 


48 


Admi nistrators 


5 


2 


2 


17 


26 



4 ? 



TABLE 1 . Means and Standard Deviations 





of 


the Ratings of A1 1 


Respondents (N 


- 211). 








Wi th 1 tem Ratings 


Rank-orde red 






1 tem No. 


Mean 


S.D. 


Item No. 


Mean 


s. 


9 


3.57 


1.73 


7 


5.35 


1 . 


1 


4.13 


1.73 


4 


5.38 


1 . 


15 


4. 18 


1.73 


6 


5.45 


1 . 


2 


4.21 


1.93 


16 


5.46 




22 


4.45 


1.54 


3 


5.56 


1 . 


8 


4.65 


1 .90 


31 


5.73 


1 . 


26 


4.73 


1 .60 


13 


5.75 


1 . 


19 


4.92 


1.78 


11 


5.84 


1 . 


27 


4.93 


1 .52 


5 


5.90 


1. 


17 


5.04 


1.51 


20 


6.04 


1 . 


10 


5.17 


1.58 


21 


6.08 


1 . 


18 


5.19 


1.45 


23 


6.14 


1. 


25 


5.19 


1 .74 


24 


6.14 


0. 


29 


5.20 


1.56 


30 


6.19 


1 . 


14 


5.24 


1 .49 


32 


6.31 


1 . 


28 


5.35 


1 .42 


12 


6.33 


0. 



Grand Mean = 5-31 
S . D . = 0.73 
Range *2.76 Points 
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67 

M 

39 

31 

39 

4; 

08 

29 

14 

09 

15 

04 

98 

18 

02 
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Statistical 1 


y derived groups 




l 


2 


1 


4 


% 


English teachers 


65.5 


11.2 


8.6 


14.7 


100.0 


Drama teachers 


0.0 


61.9 


14.3 


23.8 


100.0 


Actors 


10. A 


12.5 


64.6 


12.5 


100.0 


Administrators 


19.2 


7.7 


7.7 


65.4 


100.0 



The generalized Mahalanobls D-square yielded by the analysis 
was 238.06; this statistic may be used as a chi-square with, in this 
case, 96 degrees of freedom. The probability of the distribution In 
the above matrices occuring by chance Is less than one In one thousand, 
so the four groups Indeed may be discriminated by means of their 
responses to the questionnaire used in this study. 



Group Means on Items 

Columns 1 to A in Table 2 summarize the group mean ratings on each 
of the 32 items and give the group means over all items. Although the 
absolute ratings given to an item differ among groups, sometimes consid- 
erably, there Is a tendency for all groups to give similar ratings to an 
item relative to the other items. (See Table 5, below.) 



Insert Table 2 Here 



Analysis of Variance 4 

Column 5 in Table 2 gives the F-ratios derived from an analysis 
of variance of the differences among the ratings given to each Item by 
the four groups. Column 6 in the same table gives the level of signifi- 
cance of each F-ratio, and an asterisk marks those values beyond the .05 
level of significance, a total of 16 cases. 



Principal Components Factor Analysis 

The ratings of all respondents to all items were subjected to a 
principal components factor analysis, using a varimax rotation. The 
rotated factor loadings for the nine factors with eigen values greater 
than 1.0 are given in Table 3- These nine factors together account for 
85*33 per cent of the total variance. 



Insert Table 3 Here 
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TABLE 2 . Group Mean Scores on All 
Questionnaire Items, with F-Ratios, and Significance 
Levels of Differences Among Means 



I tern Number 
and Key Words 



Mean Scores 







Engl i sh 


Drama 


Actor 


Admf n istrator 


F 3,207 


P< 


1 Li 

Num 






1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 




1 . 


Community dramatics 


3.92 


4.29 


4.42 


4.58 


1.313 


0.271 


1 


2. 


Move gracefully 


3.86 


4.71 


4.50 


5.15 


4.023 


0.008* 


2 


3. 


Self-confidence 


5.31 


6.29 


5.67 


6.12 


5.658 


0.001* 


3 


4. 


Cooperation 


5.18 


6.10 


5.58 


5.54 


3.845 


0.010* 


4 


5. 


Fulfil lment 


5.73 


6.29 


6.17 


6.04 


2.765 


0.043* 


5 


6 . 


Simply enjoy 


5.57 


5.24 


5.31 


5.27 


1.330 


0.266 


6 


7. 


Theatre-goers 


5.28 


5.71 


5.69 


4.92 


1 .290 


0.273 


7 


8. 


Behave at play 


A .57 


5.43 


4.23 


5.23 


2.704 


0.046* 


8 


9. 


Locate talent 


3.39 


4.33 


3.52 


4.04 


2.266 


0.082 


9 


10. 


Life in classroom 


5.23 


4.76 


5.15 


5.19 


0.774 


0.510 


10 


n. 


Taste in plays 


5.94 


6.09 


5.47 


5.77 


1.716 


0.165 


11 


12. 


Critical ski 1 1 


6.36 


6.48 


6.14 


6.39 


0.816 


0.487 


12 


13 


Fluent speech 


5.59 


6.00 


6.04 


5.93 


3.118 


0.027* 


13 


14. 


Aesthetic experience 


5.25 


5.76 


4.92 


5.42 


1.890 


0.132 


14 


15. 


Read as actor does 


4.25 


4.19 


3.79 


4.54 


1 .187 


0.316 


15 


16. 


Symbol i sm 


5.68 


5.71 


4.81 


5.27 


4.092 


0.008* 


16 


17. 


History of theatre 


5.02 


5.29 


4.92 


5.15 


0.603 


0.614 


17 


18. 


Vocabu 1 ary 


5.27 


5.29 


4.83 


5.27 


0.943 


0.421 


18 


19. 


Compos i tion 


5.04 


5.10 


4.50 


4.85 


0.789 


0.501 


19 


20. 


Types of drama 


6.15 


6.29 


5.60 


6.04 


2.964 


0.033* 


20 


21 . 


Taste in entertainment 


6.08 


6.33 


5.92 


6.12 


2.120 


0.099 


21 


22. 


Technical knowledge 


4.45 


5.19 


4.16 


4.42 


2.699 


0.047* 


22 


23. 


Perceptive audience 


6. 18 


6.48 


5.79 


6.23 


3.063 


0.029* 


23 


24. 


Appreciate art 


6.17 


6.33 


6.04 


6.00 


0.924 


0.430 


24 


25. 


Distaste for bad 


5.43 


5.29 


4.23 


5.54 


7.400 


0.001* 


25 


26. 


Teach history 


4.48 


4.86 


5.21 


5.12 


3.725 


0.012* 


26 


27. 


Creative writing 


4.94 


4.81 


4.98 


4.89 


0.081 


0.970 


27 


28. 


Lingui sties 


5.09 


5.52 


5.85 


5.65 


8.067 


0.001* 


28 


29. 


Moral lessons 


5.41 


5.38 


4.71 


4.85 


1 .889 


0. 133 


29 


30. 


Understand self 


6.46 


5.86 


5.77 


5.69 


6.857 


0.001* 


30 


31. 


Phi losophy of life 


5.97 


5.67 


5.17 


5.46 


4.197 


0.007* 


31 


32. 


Tolerance 


6.50 


6.10 


5.96 


6.08 


3.231 


0.023* 


32 


"dW Mean 


5.31 


5.54 


5.17 


5.40 









TABLE 3. Rotated Factor Loading of 



Nine Factors with Eigen Values Greater than 1.0 



Factor No. 



1 tem No. 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


9 


1 


.338 


-.073 


-.032 


-.341 


-.329 


-.403 


.209 


.254 


-.087 


2 


.696 


-.038 


.023 


-.138 


-.324 


-.222 


.013 


.079 


-.157 


3 


.781 


.047 


-.066 


-.039 


-.190 


-.042 


.069 


.033 


-.in 


k 


.778 


-.065 


-.083 


-.220 


-.079 


.083 


-.091 


-.021 


.192 


5 


.748 


.226 


-.003 


.039 


.154 


-.160 


.004 


.128 


.198 


6 


.163 


.096 


.032 


-.111 


.079 


-.134 


-.046 


.758 


.055 


7 


.175 


.085 


-.025 


-.705 


.044 


-.188 


-.130 


.121 


-.088 


3 


.m 


.082 


-.075 


-.612 


-.217 


-.266 


-.227 


.118 


-.195 


9 


.497 


-.140 


-.028 


-.300 


-.232 


-.382 


-.018 


.112 


-.035 


10 


.354 


.058 


-.157 


-.131 


-.219 


.061 


-.497 


.409 


-.083 


11 


.121 


.198 


-.399 


-.505 


.148 


.050 


-.418 


.069 


.104 


12 


.050 


.157 


-.369 


-.065 


-.198 


-.015 


-.588 


.095 


.265 


13 


.680 


.138 


-.072 


.021 


-.143 


-.064 


-.336 


-.041 


-.011 


14 


.356 


.157 


-.201 


-.002 


-.403 


-.056 


-.133 


.301 


.035 


15 


.163 


.112 


-.355 


-.135 


-.095 


-.476 


-.167 


.055 


-.139 


16 


.035 


.083 


-.781 


-.024 


-.109 


-.053 


-.130 


.120 


.096 


17 


.101 


.036 


-.547 


-.049 


-.112 


-.617 


-.107 


-.140 


.084 


18 


.166 


.207 


-.714 


-.082 


.126 


-.371 


-.130 


-.192 


.033 


19 


.130 


.209 


-.600 


-.201 


-.461 


-.011 


.074 


-.145 


-.100 


20 


-.149 


.003 


-.581 


-.099 


-.391 


-.263 


-.046 


.045 


.252 


21 


.043 


.167 


-.077 


-.690 


-.117 


.016 


-.014 


-.074 


.281 


22 


.080 


.107 


-.125 


-.108 


-.133 


-.731 


-.005 


.098 


.130 


23 


.004 


.198 


-.061 


-.232 


.036 


-.371 


-.607 


-.104 


.174 


24 


.072 


.183 


-.178 


-.127 


-.140 


-.096 


-.212 


.032 


.699 


25 


-.098 


.288 


-.129 


-.546 


-.116 


-.078 


.333 


.006 


.303 


26 


.184 


.135 


-.036 


-.056 


-.595 


-.360 


-.233 


-.108 


.075 


27 


.241 


.115 


-.167 


-.082 


-.704 


-.036 


.023 


-.049 


.117 


28 


.271 


-.011 


-.111 


-.057 


-.475 


-.229 


-.073 


-.487 


.039 


29 


.064 


.760 


-.091 


-.220 


-.210 


-.009 


-.041 


-.022 


-.200 


30 


.031 


.839 


-.065 


-.037 


.001 


-.082 


-.112 


.028 


.123 


31 


-.001 


.760 


-.240 


-.218 


-.059 


-.043 


-.002 


-.033 


.033 


32 


.119 


.747 


.001 


.008 


-.041 


-.079 


-.152 


.127 


.304 


Percent, of 


variance 


11.7 


9.3 


8.8 


7.8 


7.1 


7.0 


5.5 


4.3 


3.9 
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It was arbitrarily decided to Include In any factor only those 
I terns which loaded .500 or higher on the factor. The items In each 
factor meeting that criterion are listed below, by l tern number and 
key word. Each of the factors makes conceptual sense and was easily 
assigned a title. 5 Taken together, they reasonably approximate the 
a priori categories devised during the construction of the questionnaire. 



Factor 1 . Noncognltlve personal development. 

2. Move gracefully 

3. Self-confidence 

4. Cooperation 

5. Fulfillment 
13. Fluent speech 

Factor 2. Ethical growth. 

29. Moral lessons 

30. Understand self 

31. Philosophy of life 

32. Tolerance 



Factor 3. Literary knowledge. 

16. Symbolism 

17. Histqry of theatre 

18. Vocabulary 

19. Composition 

20. Types of drama 

Factor 4. Improvement of taste and behavior. 

7. Theatre-goers 

8. Behave at play 
11. Taste 1 n pi ays 

21. Taste in entertainment 

25. Distaste for bad 

Factor 5. Cur ri cular utility, 

26 . Teach history 

27. Creative wri t 1 ng 



Factor 6. Theatre-specific knowledge. 

17. Hostory of theatre 

22. Technical knowledge 
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Factor 7 * 



Transfer of skills. 



12. Critical skill 
23. Perceptive audience 

Factor 8. Enjoyment . 

6. Simply enjoy 

Factor 9. Art appreciation. 

2A. Appreciate art 

Insert Table h Here 



Table h compares the a prior? categories with the factors. Factor 1, 
"Noncogni ti ve personal development," includes all four items from a priori 
category 6, "Personal and social benefits," and one item ( 5 . "Fulfil 1 me n't") 
which had originally been construed as belonging in the "Intrinsic value" 
category. Factor 2 corresponds exactly to a priori category 5, "Ethical 
growth." Factor 3 , "Literary knowledge," includes three of the original 
four items from category 2, "Dramatic and literary knowledge," and also 
includes item 16 ("Symbolism") and item 19 ("Composition"), which had 
been placed in categories 3 » "Literary skills," and 8, "Curricular utility," 
respectively. Our respondents apparently distinguished matters specific 
to the literature class from those more common to the drama class. Two 
of the items of the latter sort from category 2 — item 17 ("History of 
drama") and 22 ("Technical knowledge") — together form a separate factor, 6. 

Factor A, "Improvement of taste and behavior," includes items from 
a priori categories h and 7** _ "Appreciation and taste" and "Benefits to 
the theatre and the arts." These items appear to have in common the 
elements of improvement of taste and behavior. The two items from 
category 7 which do not load on any factoi — item 1 ("Community dramatics") 
and 9 # ("Locate talent") are certainly the most trivial of the objectives 
and were so rated by the respondents. Our reason for having grouped 
these items with item 7 ("Theatre-goers") and 8 ("Behave at play") in 
category 7 had, in part, to do with the element of p ract i cal i ty common 
to the items, as well as to their all being related to the theatre. But 
it seems upon re-examination that our grouping was expedient rather than 
insightful, and that the grouping represented in factor h makes sounder 
sense . 

It is interesting that the fourth item from the "Appreciation and 
taste" category-item 2h ("Appreciate art") — falls out as the single-item 
Factor 9. Probably the term "art appreciation" has denotations and 
connotations that are so firmly established that the respondents 
inevitably would rate the item independently of their ratings of the 
more narrowly dramatic or literary appreciation items with which it 
had been associated in the construction of the questionnaire. 
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TABLE k. Comparison of Items Assigned to Eight 
A Priori Categories and Items Loading .500 or Higher on 



Nine Factors 



Factor Numbers 

Category Item 

1 2 3^56789 



1 


5 

6 
10 
1 k 


.7*8 




.758 




17 




-.Shi 


-.617 


2 


18 




■ -71* 






20 




-.581 






22 






-.731 




12 






-.588 


3 


15 










16 




-.781 






23 






-.607 




1 1 




-.505 




k 


21 




-.690 






2k 






.699 




25 




-.5*6 







29 




.760 




5 


30 




.839 






31 




.760 






32 




.7*7 






2 


.696 






6 


3 


.781 








h 


.778 








13 


.680 








l 








7 


7 






-.705 




8 






-.612 




9 










19 






-.600 


8 


26 






-.535 




27 






-.70* 




28 
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Item 6 ("Simply enjoy") also constitutes a single Item factor, 8. 
This was really no surprise, since though we had often found expressed 
the Idea that drama should be done simply because It is good, we had 
found It extremely difficult to collect a non-redundant pool of items 
for the a priori category 1 which we labelled "Intrinsic value." It 
is probably the case that all the items which really belong in this 
category are merely verbal variations on "because It is good." 



Differences Among Groups on I terns Within Factors 

Let us first dispose of the five weaker factors, 5 through 9. The 
groups did not differ significantly In their ratings of either of the 
single I tern factors, 8 and 9. Each group gave item 6 (Factor 8) a 
moderate rating and item 2h (Factor 9) a quite high one. Each of the 
two I tern factors contains one item which discriminated among groups and 
one which did not. In Factor 5, item 26 ("Teach history") was rated 
rather high by actors and administrators, lower by drama and English 
teacher (F3 ,207 ~3. 73; P <. 05) - It is expected that English and drama 
teachers would not be overconcerned with teaching history; but we were 
reminded that it had been called to our attention earlier that while 
most teachers think history should be taught so students can understand 
plays, most actors think plays are a good way to teach history. 

In Factor 6, "Theatre-specific knowledge," item 22 ("Technical 
knowledge") was rated quite low by everyone except the drama teachers, 
who gave it a moderate rating ^3^207 * 2.70; p<.05). 

In Factor 7, "Transfer of skills," item 23 ("Perceptive audience") 
was rated very highly by everyone except, a bit surprisingly, the actors, 
who gave it a moderately high rating (F3 207 * 3.06; P< . 05) • Very likely, 
the actors perceived that the job of educating an audience is one that 
can only be done, ultimately, in the theatre itself. 

Figures 1 through ^ graphically illustrate the variations among 
the four groups in their ratings of the items in the four strongest 
factors. In each of these figures, the items are arranged in order 
of the mean ratings given them by the English teachers. Means have 
been converted into standard scores to compensate for the differences 
in overall means among groups. The significance level of the differences 
among the groups Is given beneath the number of each item. 



Insert Figure 1 Here 



The items in Factor 1, "Noncogni t i ve personal development," refer 
to outcomes that are attainable only if the student participates in 
dramatic act i vl t ies--g raceful ness , self-confidence, more fluent speech, 
cooperation. Obviously, these objectives would be less than important 
to one who conceived of drama primarily as a literary genre rather than 
as a physical and oral activity, for he would see the educational function 
in regard to drama as studying it rather than doing it. Figure 1 sug- 
gests that, to a much greater extent than the other groups, the English 
teachers so regard drama. 
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FIGURE 1. Comparison of Group Means, In Standard 
Score Form, on I terns in Factor 1, "Noncogn I t! ve Personal 
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The differences among the groups on all five items are significant, 
and In all cases the English teachers give the I terns the lowest ratings. 
The differences among the other three groups In their ratings are non- 
significant, One inference that may be made is that the English teachers 
do not see dramatic activity as of primary Importance to the study of 
drama. (This attitude, if typical, is probably a reflection of the 
teacher's self-definition of his role as English teacher, and It will 
certainly provide an obstacle to those current reformers who would like 
to see English teachers give a more central place in the English 
curriculum to dramatic activity.) 



Insert Figure 2 Here 



Figure 2 compares the groups In their ratings of the items in 
Factor 2, "Ethical growth." The differences among the groups are sig- 
nificant on the three most highly rated items, with the English teachers 
In each case rating the objectives more highly than the other groups 
and being alone in rating the fourth item — 29 "Moral lessons"--above 
the mean rating of all items. All differences between actors, drama 
teachers, and administrators are non-s i gn \ f leant . 

I tern 29 specifies a way of using drama toward ethical ends ("drama 
provides moral lessons . . . T, J , which the respondents may have perceived 
as embodying a naive or simplistic attitude toward drama and which 
possibly modified their approval of the latter part of the objective 
("from which students can learn how to better order their own lives."). 

The objectives in this factor — tolerance, self-understanding, 
development of a philosophy of life, ordering one's own life--are, of 
course, prominent In arguments in favor of a liberal education, particu- 
larly one built around the literary classics. These objectives, also, 
unlike those in the other categories, have no special relationship to 
drama, except insofar as drama is a branch of literature. 6 



Obviously, one who believes that drama is in the curriculum In the 
service of objectives such as these is bound to prefer a different sort 
of play — of primarily literary and philosophical merit; one that is 
"teachable" — than a person whose preference for a play is based on 
theatrical considerations. Further, the person who most highly values 
these ethical objectives may feel little need to include theatre and 
dramatic activities, as distinct from dramatic literature, among the 
experiences his students must have in order to reap the benefits of a 
1 iberal education. 

The disparities revealed here between the values placed upon 
personal-social and ethical objectives by actors and English teachers 
may do a good deal to aid in an understanding of the difficulties in 
communication between the theatre personnel and the English teaching 
community that have bothered most school -theat re enterprises. 



Item No. 



FIGURE 2. Comparison of Group Means, In Standaro 



Score Form, on Items In Factor 2, "Ethical Growth" 
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Insert Figure 3 Here 



Only two of the five i temc In Factor 3, "Literary knowledge," 
differentiate among the groups. In regard to Item 20 ("Types of drama"), 
the actors rate this item considerably lower than the other groups, 
perhaps In fear of the results of over-emphasis upon the scholarly 
trappings of drama, rather than upon the play itself. The actors again, 
this time joined by the administrators, also place a lower value than 
the teachers upon item 16, which refers to students "learning how to 
Interpret symbolism." The dichotomy here is not between the theatre 
and the schools, ^ut between those who are keepers of the specialized 
skill of literary interpretation and those who are not. 



Insert Figure A Here 



Two of the five items in Factor "Improvement of taste and 
behavior" also discriminate among the groups, and in both cases it is 
the actors who diverge from the three groups of school people. On 
each of the three factors just considered, while the groups differed 
in the absolute value they placed upon the items, there was a tendency 
for them to agree on the relative importance of the items in a factor. 

In the present case, however, the actors' ratings diverge from thir* 
pattern . 

I tern 25, which three groups gave a moderate rating, reads, "to 
develop in students a distaste for the cheap and shoddy and sensational 
in art and literature." This item was rated by the actors above only 
items 3 ("Locate talent") and 22 ("Technical knowledge") among the 32 
items. Whether this d i sc repancy--the actors rated the item at least 
a full point lower than any of the other groups--! s due to their rejection 
of the idea of drama being used for negative purposes or to their distrust 
of the effects upon students' reception of theatre of the conception 
of art implied in the statement or to something else cannot be established 
from the data; but the divergence is thought-provoking. 

The actors differed most from the administrators in rating Item 7 
("Theatre-goers"), although the difference is non-significant, with the 
actors understandably placing more value on the objective of getting 
students to become patrons of the theatre. What may be surprising here, 
considering that personal interest is involved, is that the difference 
was not greater. 



The final contrast to be considered Is that on item 8. We had 
rather expected the school administrators to place high value upon 
deportment items such as this one, which reads, "to teach students 
how a mature theatre-goer should behave at a play." But, although 
the administrators and drama teachers did rate this objective more 
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FIGURE 3. Comparison of Group Means, In 
Standard Score Form, on I terns In Factor 3» “Literary 
Knowledge" 
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highly than the actors or English teachers, It is notable that all 
four groups rated it below their respective means. The low rating 
given the objective by actors and English teachers Is probably due 
to the fact that the two groups agreed that the learning ot theatre 
behavior is largely a theatre rather than a classroom matter. 



Di scuss i on 



One might continue to spin out speculations about why differences 
exist among the groups on particular items, for not all of the differ" 
ences that were found have been discussed. But in the case of single 
Items it is wiser not to go too far, since it is a common observation 
that changing the wording of an item even slightly may cause it to elicit 
quite different responses. 

One is on firmer ground dealing with responses to an entire instrument 
or to a group of conceptually related items, such as the factors we have 
discussed. We would suggest that the analyses reported above permit us 
to draw three conclusions with some confidence. 

First, the four groups studied do, as anticipated, differ in the 
values that they place upon different types of objectives ostensibly 
attainable through rama or the study of drama. These differences in 
objectives seem to be related to different understandings of the manifestly 
ambiguous term drama . 

Second, the groups are most clearly discriminated by their responses 
to the items in Factors l, "Noncogn i t ive personal development,” and 2, 
"Ethical growth.” The English teachers place significantly lower values 
upon the Factor 1 objectives, all of which presuppose student engagement 
in dramatic activities, than do the actors and the other two groups of 
educators. From this it may be inferred that the English teachers think 
of drama as most importantly a verbal and literary matter, or, at least, 
that they do not feel it '3 proper to give a great deal of attention to 
the nonliterary dimensions of drama in the English classroom. 

The English teachers also placed s igni f i cant ly higher value than 
the othe r groups on the ethical or philosophical objectives represented 
by the items in Factor 2. These objectives are among the traditional 
jus t i f icat i ons for a literary education, and the value of them by the 
English teachers is consonant with the emphasis on drama as literature 
that was Inferred from the responses to items in Factor ]. 

It may be fair to say, on this evidence, that, if the expectation 
was that the interests and the training of English teachers would be 
automatically congruent with the needs of the theatre, then the choice 
of the English teachers as the primary agents for integrating theatre 
into the curriculum was naive. However, if the expectation was that 
the respons ibi U ty for preparing students for the theatre would force 
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English teachers to examine their own practices and to devise and try 
out new approaches to drama, that Is another matter. And there is 
considerable evidence that, In many schools, the Educational Laboratory 
Theatre Project has indeed had the effect of broadening and enriching 
the English curriculum and introducing new practices, such as improvi- 
sation, which require a redefinition of the English teachers' traditional 
role. Whether these changes are widespread and deep enough to alter 
the structure of objectives held by English teachers will be the 
question at issue In a later replication of this study. 

The third conclusion that may be drawn is that, despite the 
differences that have been demonstrated in regard to certain clusters 
of Items, the four groups agree highly about the relative importance 
of the educational objectives represented by the items on the question- 
naire. The extent of their agreement is described below in two ways. 

Table 5 shows the ranks assigned by each group to the 32 Items. 

When Kendall's coefficient of concordance W, corrected for tied ranks, Is 
computed for these data, W^.SS. W may be used in calculating the average 

i ntercorre 1 at i on between grouos, r=(nW-l)/(n-l) = {4(.86)-])/(4- J) = .8l , a 
value which allows us to reject the hypothesis that the four sets of ranks 
are independent, P-'.Ol 7 



Insert Table 5 Here 



A similar procedure, using the mean ratings summarized in co’umns 1 
to H in Table 2, utilizes analysis of variance to estimate the reliability 
of the measurements. The analysis of variance for these data are summarized 
i n the fol lowi ng table. 



Source of variation SS ~3f 



Between items 


51 .60 


31 


1 .66 


Within items 


10.75 


96 


. 1 1 


Between groups 


9.92 


3 


3.31 


Res i dual 


.83 


33 


.01 


Tota 1 


62.35 


127 





The variation In column means between the groups (see Table 2) nay 
be taken to represent systematic variations in frame of reference between 
the groups. Variations due to frame of references should not be considered 
as part of the error of measurement. An estimate of the reliability of 
a single rating for the adjusted data is given by 

r 0 - between I tems ' NS within itomc = 1.66 - .11 = ?8 

' Ms between items + U ^ MS withln items^ 1.66 + .33 
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TABLE 5. Ranks Assigned to the Questionnaire 
Items by Each of the Four Groups of Respondents 



Ranks 



Item No. 


Engl isb 
teachers 


Drama 

teachers 


Actors 


Administrators 


1 


30 


31 


27 


29 


2 


31 


29 


26 


22.5 


3 


16 


6 


11 


3.5 


A 


21 


8.5 


13 


13.5 


5 


10 


6 


1 


6.5 


6 


13 


23 


15 


18 


7 


17 


1 A.5 


10 


25 


8 


26 


18 


28 


20 


9 


32 


30 


32 


32 


10 


20 


28 


18 


21 


11 


9 


10 


1A 


10 


12 


3 


1.5 


2 


1 


13 


12 


11 


3.5 


9 


1 A 


19 


13 


21 


16 


15 


29 


32. 


31 


30 


16 


11 


1 A.5 


23 


18 


17 


2k 


21 


20 


22.5 


18 


18 


21 


22 


18 


19 


23 


25 


25 


28 


20 


6 


6 


12 


6.5 


21 


7 


3.5 


6 


3.5 


22 


28 


2A 


30 


31 


23 


k 


1.5 


8 


2 


2A 


5 


3.5 


3.5 


8 


25 


lA 


21 


29 


13.5 


26 


27 


26 


16 


2A 


27 


25 


27 


19 


26 


28 


22 


17 


7 


12 


29 


15 


19 


2A 


27 


30 


2 


12 


9 


11 


31 


8 


16 


17 


15 


32 


1 


8.5 


5 


5 
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This Is an approximation of the average intercorrelation between ratings 
given by pairs of groups. 8 

In either case, It is clear that the significant mean differences 
between the ratings of the four groups represent departures from a 
significant pattern of agreement between the groups about the relative 
importance of the educational objectives represented on the question- 
nalre. The differences that discriminate among the groups, that is to 
say, occur within a narrow range of high mean scores (see Table 1) and 
between sets of ratings that are highly correlated (P< .01). 



Cone I us ion 



The differences in objectives and values that have been described 
in this study as existing between English teachers and professional 
actors, as well as between these two groups and drama teachers and 
school administrators, are basic and important differences, of the sort 
that influence preferences, decisions, and behaviors. The clear dis- 
tinction between the croups revealed by the discriminant analysis, 
and the fact that the description of the differences among groups has 
evoked the shock of recognition from readers familiar with the problems 
of school -theatre projects, suggest that the differences are indeed 
functions of the occupational groupings that were studied. If that 
is so, the differences are among the realities that must actively be 
taken into account by those responsible for planning educational pro- 
grams involving the cooperation of English teachers and professional 
actors, and by educators contemplating reforms in the teaching of 
English which would require English teachers to begin considering 
literature and language as basically dramatic in their natures. 

However, the finding that the groups are generally in agreement 
about the relative importance of the various objectives for drama gives 
reason for expecting that, if the differences which inhibit communication 
are honestly faced and frankly discussed, collaboration between the 
schools and the theatre may be rendered easier and more fruitful. 
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APPENOI X: THE “PLACE OF DRAMA" QUESTIONNAIRE 



Pleaoe check one and fill in the appropriate blank . 

School administrator Drama teacher 

English Teacher School 

Repertory Company member: Location 

Each of the sentences below expresses a purpose for the inclusion of 
drama in secondary English curriculum that has been advanced in a published 
book, article, or curriculum guide. We would like to know what you, 
personally, think of each of therse suggested objectives. 

To record your judgment of each statement, circle the symbol to the right 
of the statement that best expressed the strength of your agreement or 
disagreement with the statement. The key below explains how each symbol 
should be interpreted. 

Judge each item independently. Work fairly quickly and record your 
initial reaction to each statement. 



KEY 



SA (Strongly agree) 




. . “This is a very important 
reason and one that should 
guide the classroom conduct 
of all English teachers." 


A (Agree) 




. . “This is an important reason, 
but probably not of primary 
importance in the average 
Engl i sh classroom." 


AR’ (Agree wi th 
reservations) 


. . . MEANS. , 


. . “This is a reasonable objective 
for including drama in the cur- 
riculum for some types of English 
classes 


NO (No opinion) 






DQ (Disagree, with 
qualifications) 


. . . .MEANS. , 


. . “This is not ordinarily an 

important reason for including 
drama in the English curriculum." 


0 (Disagree) 




, . “This Is not an important 
reason for including drama 
in the English curriculum. “ 


SD (Strongly disagree) . . . 




. . “This is not a legitimate or 
defensible reason for including 
drama in the English curriculum." 



AN IMPORTANT REASON FOR INCLUDING 
THE DRAMA IN A HIGH SCHOOL ENGLISH 
CLASS IS: 
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1. to encourage students to take part 





in community dramatics activities. 


SA 


A 


AR 


NO 


DQ 


D 


SD 


2. 


to develop in students the capacity 
for moving gracefully, easily, and 
exp ressi vely. 


SA 


A 


AR 


NO 


DQ 


D 


oD 


3. 


that dramatic activities can help a 
student develop self-confidence. 


SA 


A 


AR 


NO 


DQ 


D 


SD 


4. 


to develop in students the habits of 
cooperation and teamwork. 


SA 


A 


AR 


NO 


DQ 


D 


SD 


5. 


to engage students in fulfilling 
and creative activities. 


SA 


A 


AR 


NO 


DQ 


D 


SD 


6. 


simply that students enjoy dramatic 
act ivi t ies . 


SA 


A 


AR 


NO 


DQ 


0 


SD 


7. 


to stimulate interest in the theatre 
so that students will become regular 
patrons of the professional theatre 
when they are adults. 


SA 


A 


AR 


NO 


DQ 


D 


SD 


8. 


to teach students how a mature 
theatre-goer should behave at a play. 


SA 


A 


AR 


NO 


DQ 


D 


SD 


9. 


to locate student talent for school 
dramatic activi ties. 


SA 


A 


AR 


NO 


DQ 


D 


SD 


10. 


to bring life and movement Into the 
classroom. 


SA 


A 


AR 


NO 


DQ 


D 


SD 


11. 


to help students to grow increasingly 
soph ist icated in their selection of 
plays to watch and read. 


SA 


A 


AR 


NO 


DQ 


l 


SD 


12. 


that study of the drama can develop the 
students' abilities to deal critically 
wi^h other forms of literature. 


$A 


A 


AR 


NO 


DQ 


0 


SD 
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13. 


to extend the range, fluency, 

and effectiveness of student speech. 


SA 


A 


AR 


NO 


0Q 


0 


SD 


14. 


that play acting in itself is an 
aesthetic experience that no young 
person should miss. 


SA 


A 


AR 


NO 


DQ 


D 


SD 


15. 


to develop in students the ability to 
read a play in the way an actor or 
director reads it. 


SA 


A 


AR 


NO 


DQ 


D 


SO 


16. 


to teach students how to interpret 
symbolism as used In certain types of 
plays. 


SA 


A 


AR 


NO 


DQ 


D 


SD 


17. 


to give students a thorough understanding 
of the history and development of the 
theatre. SA 


A 


AR 


NO 


DQ 


D 


SD 


18 . 


to give students a mastery of the critical 
vocabulary necessary to an intelligent 
discussion of dramatic literature. SA 


A 


AR 


NO 


DQ 


D 


SD 


19> 


that great dramas provide many excellent 
topics for composition assignments. 


SA 


A 


AR 


NO 


0Q 


D 


SD 


20. 


to familiarize students with the different 
types of drama-- tragedy , comedy, farce, 
melodrama, and so on. SA 


A 


AR 


NO 


DQ 


D 


SD 


21. 


to improve tie students 1 taste in 
enterta i nmen t . 


SA 


A 


AR 


NO 


DQ 


D 


SD 


22. 


to acquaint the students with the techni 
aspects of theatrical production. 


cal 

SA 


A 


AR 


NO 


0Q 


0 


SD 


23. 


to help students to learn how to become 
more percept ivo. members of the audience 
at a play. 


SA 


A 


AR 


NO 


DQ 


D 


SD 


2U. 


to give students experiences that will 
enable them to appreciate other great 
works of art. 


SA 


A 


AR 


NO 


DQ 


D 


SD 


25. 


to develop in students a distaste for 
the cheap and shoddy and sensational In 
art and 1 i tera ture . 


SA 


A 


AR 


NO 


DQ 


D 


SD 
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26. 


that such study can help students 
to understand European and American 
history more thoroughly. 


SA 


A 


AR 


NO 


0Q 


D 


SO 


27. 


that dramatic activities such as 
improvisation are excellent preparation 
for creative writing assignments. 


SA 


A 


AR 


NO 


0Q 


0 


SO 


28. 


that drama, and especially Shakespeare, 
provides a wealth of examples for study 
of language and linguistic change. 


SA 


A 


AR 


NO 


CQ 


0 


SO 


29. 


that drama provides moral lessons from 
which students can learn how to better 
order their own lives. 


SA 


A 


AR 


NO 


0Q 


0 


SO 


30. 


to give students a deeper understanding 
of their own motives and of human nature 
1 n general . 


SA 


A 


AR 


NO 


0Q 


0 


so 


31. 


to help students develop a philosophy of 
life through contact with "the best 
thoughts of the best minds." 


SA 


A 


AR 


NO 


0Q 


D 


so 


32. 


that, by perceiving the wor l id through 
the senses of persons unlike themselves, 
students will develop tolerance and a 
deeper understanding of the human 
condi t ion. 


SA 


A 


AR 


NO 


0Q 


0 


SD 
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FOOTNOTES 



1 This study was published, In slightly different form, in Research In 
the Teaching of English (Fall, 1969), pp. 127-159. 

2 A fourth reason was to determine, by readml nl stf r \ ng the Instrument 

a year later, whether the objectives of the groups might have become 
more congruent. This readml n I st rat Ion had to be cancelled due to 
the teachers' strike In Los Angeles. The questionnaire was administered 
to a sample of students In Los Angeles In 1970, however, and a report 
of the results of that study follows. 

3 No actor refused to complete the questionnaire, it was simply impossible 
for our interviewers to get together with one or two members of each 

of the companies. 

4 In presenting the results of the one-way analysis of variance, in which 
groups' responses have been pooled across locations, we are, In effect, 
disclaiming a desire to generalize beyond the group populations in the 
areas affected by the Educational Laboratory Theatre Project. We have 
chosen to do this because the data do not allow us to perform a straight- 
forward analysis of variance by groups across locations, a procedure 
which would have allowed us to partition location effects, given us a 
more conservative estimate of between-group differences, and allowed 

us to suggest that the contrasts that were found were indeed typical 
of the groups involved. But r as it happened, the schools in one of 
the areas simply do not have drama teachers, giving us one empty cell; 
and the element of chance at work in deciding whether an administrator 
completed the questionnaire gave us a very unequal distribution of 
administrators among locations, with the smallest number unfortunately 
occuring In the same location in which there were no drama teachers. 

We were able to do a two-way analysis between English teachers and 
actors across the three locations. And we performed a two-way analysis 
of variance for all four groups across locations after estimating the 
missing data according to the method described in B. J. Winer, Stat 1 i s- 
tical Principles In Experimental Design (New York: McGraw-Hi 1 1 , 1962) , 

pp. 281-283. The results of these analyses lead us to the opinion 
that the between-locat Ion effects are unimportant enough that the 
one-way between-groups analysis Is legitimate, and, jfurther, that 
the liberal estimate of between-group differences given by this pro- 
cedure Is desirable in the present case for heuristic purposes. 



5 Each of the factors now makes good sense. But, In some cases, the 
Inclusion of I terns that are heavily loaded on a factor, but below 
the .500 cut-off point, would create difficulties of Interpretation. 

A good Instance Is l tern 9 (“Locate talent 11 ), which loads + .497 on 
Factor 1, which Is otherwise composed of I terns having to do with 
“Noncogni t Ive personal development Similarly, the Inclusion of 
Item 28 ("Linguistics"), which loads + .475 on Factor 5 and -.487 on 
Factor 8 would complicate Interpretation of those factors. On the 
other hand, there are Instances In which the Inclusion of a marginally 
loaded Item would tend to strengthen our Interpretation of a factor. 

A case in point Is Item 15 (“Read as an actor does"), which loads 
-.476 on Factor 6 and would, If included, buttress the conclusion 
that this factor has to do with the attainment of specifically the- 
atrical skills. 

The decision to use the .500 loading as a criterion for inclusing an 
item In a factor was made during the analysis of the data from the 
first half of the sample In June, 1968. As it turns out, the decision 
was a happy one, and we will stick by it while acknowledging that a 
somewhat different set of factors would have emerged if the criterion 
had been, say, . 400 . Additional analyses of these data are being 
carried out, by the way, preparatory to relating this study to the 
results of the experiment with methods of teaching drama. The addi- 
tional analyses will Include an Image factor ana 1 ys i s to confirm the 
“reality" of the factors that emerged from the principal components 
factor analysis. 

6 It should also be noted that these “ethical growth" objectives are 
“internal" and long-range, so that in the vast majority of cases it 
will be Impossible for the teacher ever to know that his efforts have 
contributed to the attainment of the objectives in question. This means 
that the teacher who says he Is teaching primarily to ~ttaln etnlcal 
objectives Is in the positions of (1) operating according to a blind 
faith which can be neither supported nor threatened by empirical evi- 
dence and (2) being quite unable to demonstrate to a skeptic any 
necessary connection between either his subject matter or his methods 
and the effects he purports to be having on his students. One in 

this position Is likely, first, to deny that proof of the ethical 
efficacy of great literature Is necessary, and, second, to have little 
patience with anyone so perverse as to ask for such proof. 

What we would suggest, at least tentatively, and without singling out 
the English teachers for criticism (for there is ample opportunity for 
self-deception In regard to the attainment of most of the goaln valued 
by the other groups), Is that value differences in regard to objectives 
that are matters of faith and dogma are likely to be extremely disrup- 
tive of communication, since such matters of belief are deeply in- 
volved with one*s perception of himself and highly loaded with affect. 
The practical consequences of such differences, that Is to say, may 
be greater than the statistical differences suggest. 
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7 The reader's attention Is called to Siegel's warning that a "high or 
significant value of W does not mean that the orderings observed are 
correct . ...It Is possible that a variety of judges can agree because 
all employ the 'wrong' criterion." Non-Paramet r lc Statistics for the 
Behavioral Sciences (New York: McGraw-Hill, 1956), p. 23TT For ex- 
ample, although all the groups rate Item 9 ("Locate talent") at or 
near the bottom, It Is possible that If the criterion was the social 
and psychological well-being of students recruited Into school dra- 
matics, the Item would deserve a very high rating. 

8 See the discussion In Winer, op. cl t. , pp. 12-4-132. 
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A NOTE 



The reader is hereby notified that the following study is something 
of an extravagance * with which it might be just as well for him not 
to bother* unless he has interest in fancy statistics or in an ex- 
cellent illustration with which to make the point that design is of 
vastly greater importance than sophisticated analyses . 

What happened was this . Between the time that the preceding study 
was completed and the following one was undertaken * we had acquired 
and learned, how to use a number of way-out multivariate of analysis 
programs . They were fun to fool around With * arid in some instances 
alVowed us to learn things that less powerful analytical tools would 
not have revealed . When we found time to do the study of student 
objectives of drama * which we desired as a follow-up to the study of 
educator and actor objectives * only the Los Angeles student population 
was still available to us* and we hitched the study of student objec- 
tives to the studies of student responses to interracial casting 
(which are reported later) * figuring that this way we could * at the 
same time * find out how student objectives for drama differed from 
adult ones* and also whether the objectives of black students differed 
from those of white students . 

In the effort to reduce the sample size * so as to minimize our dis- 
ruptions of the schedule in the schools that were cooperating with 
us* we chose one class at each ability level in each school * simply 
as a way to assure that the whole range of student abilities were re- 
presented in our sample . This was fine ; but when we came to analyzing 
the data * we exceeded the design arid used ability level as an inde- 
pendent variable* simply because it was as easy to include it as not 
to . 



So* of course* as the report explains * what happened was that the most 
interesting findings of the study were those involving interactions 
between ability level and the other independent variables . But * strictly* 
these interactions were uninterpretable * since ability level differences 
were confounded with teacher and classroom, group differences . So* for 
the most part* what came out of the study was (Da series of intriguing 
hypotheses to be investigated later and (2) sore toes on both authors 
contracted in the process of kicking themselves . 

Even further* we found that we had outsmarted ourselves in our choice 
of analyses * since readers who had been perfectly happy with the pre- 
ceding study now did not understand what we were doing or why we were 
doing it . The use of factor scores in an ANOVA had been urged on us* 
in the course of an earlier study * by a distinguished statistician 
who probably would prefer not to be named in this context* and we seized 
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the present opportunity to try out using factor scores in a MANOVf . 
The people with whom we wanted to communicate have found the reportj 
consequently , an exercise in jargon or a payable in pidjin and have 
become angered at us . So warned 3 you may read the report or skip 
over it and go on to the better things . 
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STUDENTS' OBJECTIVES FOR DRAMA IN THE SECONDARY SCHOOL 



James Hoetker and Richard Robb 



Introduction 



The previous study concluded that the "Objectives for Drama" instrument 
discriminated between the groups Involved and that the differences be- 
tween the groups made sense and revealed something about how the vari- 
ous groups conceived of their professional responsibilities. 

In the preceding study. It was explained that only adults had been included 
In the sample because "we feared that the Inclusion of a sample of stu- 
dents, many of whom would probably not have opinions on the subject,... 
would greatly reduce our chances of finding conceptually meaningful fac- 
tors." Subsequently, the "Objectives for Drama" instrument was given 
to several hundred students, and It turned out that our fears were com- 
pletely unfounded. Not only were the students' objectives well struc- 
tured, they were d I scr Iml nably different from those of the adults who 
responded In the earlier study. In addition, the objectives held by 
students at different sorts of schools were dlscrlmlnably different from 
one another. 



The Subjects 

The instrument was administered In the four "representative" schools which 
were taking part In the studies on responses to Interracial theatre which 
are reported later In this volume. For the purposes of reporting the 
studies, the four schools are given ficticious names: Los Altos, Central, 

John L. Lewis, and Langston Hughes. Los Altos serves the children of 
very well-to-do suburban whites. Central Is a middle to lower-middle 
class school, about half-white but with a large representation of Oriental, 
Chlcano, and black students. Lewis has a virtually all-white student 
body from homes In which the father Is likely to be a skilled laborer 
and union member or a white collar worker In a non-executive position. 
Hughes has an entirely black student body, and many of the students' 
parents are unskilled workers or receive public assistance. 

In each of these "representative" schools, three classes were chosen 
to take part In the study. The selection was made by choosing at ran- 
dom from a list of twelfth grade English classes, one class at each of 
three ability levels — high, average, and low. 



Usable responses (l.e., all I terns rated, all personal Information given) 
were obtained from 55 students at Los Altos, 69 at Central, 66 at Lewis, 
and 44 at Hughes r a total of 234 subjects. 

For purposes of comparing student and adult ratings, the responses 
obtained earlier from English teachers and professional actors In Los 
Angeles were used. The adult group consisted of 28 English teachers 
and 24 actors. 



The "Objectives for Drama 11 Instrument 

The making of this Instrument was fully described In the article referred 
to previously. Briefly, the Instrument (a copy of which Is appended 
to this report) asks respondents to rate the Importance of each of 32 
objectives for the teaching of drama on a seven-point scale. The adult 
version of the questionnaire had contained verbal definitions for the 
seven points on the rating scale, phrased from the point of view of a 
teacher or curriculum-maker. For the purposes of this study, we re- 
wrote the Instructions and defined the seven points simply as running 
from "strongly agree" to "strongly disagree." We felt that giving the 
students the task of rating from an adult's point of view would give 
us a disproportionate number of "no opinion" responses and have a more 
adverse effect upon the comparability of responses than would the re- 
definition of the points on the scale. 



Analyses of the Data 



Multiple discriminant function analyses of the data from, first, the 
adults and students, and, then, from the students in the four schools, 
were carried out to see whether responses from the various groups were 
discrimlnably different. Then factor analysis and multivariate analysis 
of variance were used, in conjunction with one another, in an attempt 
to refine our understanding of the differences between students at the 
four schools. 



Discriminant Analyses 

Linear multiple discriminant function analyses were used, first, to 
classify responses of the 234 students and 52 Los Angeles adult re- 
spondents (who had filled out the questionnaire a year earlier) and, 
second, to classify the responses of students from the different schools. 
Adults' responses were found to be significantly different from the 
students', largely because the adults tended to give higher mean ratings 
to almost all I terns . 
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Statistically Derived Groups 



1 2 



Students 


206 


28 


Adults 


6 


46 



More Interestingly, the four schools were well-discriminated according 
to their responses on the “Objectives for Drama“ instrument, as shown 
in the following table. 



Statistically Derived Groups 



School Name 


1 


2 


3 


4 


% 


Los A1 tos 


53.5 


13-7 


20.7 


12.1 


100.0 


Lewis 


19.1 


48.5 


19.1 


13.2 


99.9 


Central 


15.1 


12.3 


56.2 


16.4 


100.0 


Hughes 


11.5 


13.5 


11.5 


63.5 


100.0 



The approximate F-ratio, with all variables entered, and with 96 and 
6A8 degrees of freedom, was 1.36, which is significant between the .01 
and .05 levels. 



First MANOVA 

Using school, sex, and ability as the independent variables, and 
amount of theatre experience as a covariate, a 4 x 2 x 3 multivariate 
analysis of variance of the scores on all 32 items was carried out. 
Significant school ( P < .03) and ability (P < .007) main effects were 
found, while sex effects and all Interactions were nonsignificant. For 
the school effects, univariate F-ratios reached significance at the 
.05 level for 13 of the 32 items, and for the ability effects, ten of 
the univariate Fs were significant. 



Factor Analysis 

In the attempt to better understand the dimensions along which students 
differed, a principal components factor analysis was done, factor 
scores were computed from the rotated factor loadings, and a MANOVA 
of individual factor scores on these new variables was carried out. 



7.1 



The factor analysis yielded nine factors with eigenvalues greater than 
1.0. After a varimax rotation of the factors, it was found that the 
first five, which together accounted for about 46% of the total variance, 
were conceptually meaningful, while the sixth through ninth factors 
were somewhat less coherent. It was decided to give further attention 
only to the first five factors, 1 Table 1 gives the loadings for these 
five factors. 



Insert Table 1 Here 



In constructing the "Objectives for Drama 11 instrument, several hundred 
statements of objectives had been sorted into eight a priori categories. 
Using a table of random numbers, four items from eacF of the categories 
was chosen for inclusion in the questionnaire. In Table 2, the eight 
a priori categories are compared with the five factors, with the cri- 
terion for the inclusion of an item on a factor being a loading which 
rounds to .5 or higher, 



Insert Table 2 Here 



1 1 will be seen that, in the cases of the second through fifth factors, 
there is a good correspondence between the a priori categories and the 
factors, while the first factor cuts across a number of the a priori 
categories. The items loading .5 or higher on each of the five factors 
are listed below, and the nature of each of the factors is discussed. 2 



Factor 1. Instrumental Utility of Drama 
The Items loading highly on this first factor are the following: 

12. that study of the drama can develop the 
students' abilities to deal critically 
wi th other forms of literature. 

16. to teach students how to interpret 
symbolism as used In certain types 
of plays. 

20. to familiarize students with the dif- 
ferent types of drama — tragedy, comddy, 
farce, melodrama, and so on. 
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TABLE 1. Rotated Factor Loadings 



on First Five Factors 



Factor 



tem 


1 


2 


3 


4 


1 


.11)8 


.101 


.059 


.418 


2 


.101) 


.601) 


.022 


.191 


3 


.009 


.786 


.061) 


.047 


4 


.067 


• 757 


.255 


-.022 


5 


.189 


.61)2 


-.131 


-.031 


6 


.1)17 


.21)0 


-.072 


.387 


7 


.269 


-.010 


.021) 


.653 


8 


-.099 


-.069 


.11)1) 


.721 


9 


-.015 


.225 


.120 


.655 


10 


-.080 


.130 


.079 


.04l 


11 


.371 


-.017 


.067 


.149 


12 


.709 


.131 


.186 


.099 


13 


.109 


Ml 


.270 


.198 


ii) 


.169 


.108 


.011) 


.013 


15 


.018 


.102 


.252 


• 195 


16 


.465 


-.011) 


.19!) 


-.067 


17 


.138 


.012 


.778 


.009 


18 


.263 


.104 


.727 


.077 


19 


• 307 


.142 


.1)89 


• 115 


20 


.1)72 


.027 


.11)9 


-.040 


21 


.229 


-.005 


.107 


-.002 


22 


-.036 


.17*1 


.561) 


• 155 


23 


.295 


.11)2 


-.030 


.189 


21) 


.502 


.151 


.1i)i) 


.020 


25 


-.090 


.053 


.170 


.166 


26 


-.163 


.051) 


.1)63 


.216 


27 


.11)0 


.155 


.1)79 


.026 


28 


.1)80 


.11)0 


.231 


.042 


29 


.109 


.21)1) 


.317 


-.003 


30 


.270 


.322 


.031 


-.101 


31 


-.065 


.004 


.062 


.200 


32 


.230 


.191 


.075 


.089 


; of Variance 


23.80 


6.32 


5.87 


5.31 
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5 

-.002 

.062 

.179 

.123 

.073 

-. 201 ) 

.079 

.190 

-.032 

.276 

-.009 

.133 

.21)1 

.11)6 

.170 

.300 

.076 

.088 

. 221 ) 

.073 

.068 

-.039 

. 221 ) 

.157 

.106 

.329 

.065 

. 201 ) 

.593 

.61)7 

.683 

.677 

1).56 



Categories with First Five Factors 
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24, to give students experiences that will 
enable them to appreciate other great 
works of art, 

28. that drama, and especially Shakespeare, 
provides a wealth of examples for study 
of language and linguistic change. 

What these I terns seem to have In common Is the e lement of usefulness, 
of drama considered as a means to some academic end. 



These Items, as listed below, all deal with personal Improvements con- 
tingent upon active participation in dramatic activities, as opposed 
to the study of drama as literature or to attendance at performances 
of plays. (Item 13, the fourth Item from a priori category 6, "Personal 
Benefits," loads .437 on this factor, s t reng then I ng our Interpretation 
of It.) 

2. to develop In students the capacity for 

moving gracefully, easily and expressively. 

3- that dramatic activities can help a student 
develop self-confidence. 

4. to develop In students the habits of co- 
operation and teamwork. 

5- to engage students In fulfilling and 
creative act Ivl ties . 



Factor 3* Acquisition and Demonstration 
of Knowledge 

This factor is a combination of two of the a priori categorles-- 
“Dramatlc and Literary Knowledge" and "Curricular Usefulness," 
perhaps Indicating that, to students, the acquisition of testable 
knowledge Is conceptually Inseparable from practicing and exhibiting 
that knowledge. 

17 « to give students a thorough understanding 

of the history and development of the theatre. 

18. to give students a mastery of the critical 
vocabulary necessary to an intelligent dis- 
cussion of dramatic literature. 



Factor 2. Noncognltlve Personal Development 
Through Drama 
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19. that great dramas provide many excellent 
topics for composition assignments. 

22, to acquaint the students with the technical 
aspects of theatrical production. 

26 . that such study can help students to under- 
stand European and American history more 
thoroughly. 

27 . that dramatic activities such as Improvisa- 
tion are excellent preparation for creative 
writing assignments. 

Factor 4. Benefits to the Theatre 

The three items loading on this factor are all from the same a priori 
category and have to do with the rather narrow objective of turning 
drama instruction to the benefit of theatre programs. Item 1, the 
fourth Item in the a priori category, it will be noted from Table 1, 
loads .418 on this factor, while the loadings of all other Items are 
very low. 

7. to stimulate interest in the theatre so 
that students will become regular patrons 
of the professional theatre when they are 
adu 1 ts, 

8. to teach students how a mature theatre-goer 
should behave at a play. 

9. to locate student talent for school dramatic 
act i v 1 ties « 



Factor 5* Ethical Growth 

The four items on this factor are the same as the four In the a priori 
category number 5, and they all have to do, not with drama specifically, 
but with the "ultimate 11 moral and ethical objectives of a liberal edu- 
cation . 

29. that drama provides moral lessons from which 
students can learn how to bttter order their 
own lives. 
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30. to give students a deeper understanding of 
their own motives and of human nature in 
gene* al . 

3t. to help students develop a philosophy of 

life through contact with M the best thoughts 
of the best minds. 11 

32. that, by perceiving the world through the 
senses of persons unlike themselves, stu- 
dents will develop tolerance and a deeper 
understanding of the human condition. 



MANOVA of Factor Scores 



Considering each of the five factors as a new dependent variable, 
factor scores for each respondent on each of the factors were computed, 
and a MANOVA of the factor scores was conducted, schools by sex by 
ability, with the amount of theatre experfen-e as a covariate. 

The design matrix and the structure of contrasts foi the MANOVA ore 
given in Tables 3 and 4, respectively. The hypothesis that scores 
on the five factors were independent of the amount of experience with 
Interracial theatre (the coveriate) could not be rejected (F s 205 * 0.60; 
P < .70), but the mean scores reported below have been adjusted by eli- 
minating variation due to play experience. 



Insert Tables 3 and 4 Here 



The results of the MANOVA may be summarized as follows: school and 

ability level main effects were significant at the .05 confidence 
level, as were the abl 1 1 ty by sex and school by ability interactions; 
the sex main effects and all other interactions were nonsignificant. 
For each of the significant effects, the F-ratio for the multivariate 
test of the equality of mean vectors and the step-down F-ratios for 
each factor will be reported; the mean factor scores will be reported 
In those cases where the step-down F-ratJo attains significance at the 
.05 level or beyond. 
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TABLE 3* Design Matrix for the ‘‘Objectives 
for Drama" Study 



Levels of the 



Independent Variables 



Condi tlon 


School 


Abl 1 l ty 


Sex 


Number of Students 


i 


1 


-1 


1 


14 


2 


1 


-1 


“1 


9 


3 


1 


0 


1 


14 


4 


1 


0 


- 1 


13 


5 


1 


1 


1 


6 


6 


1 


1 


-I 


13 


• 7 


2 


-1 


1 


6 


8 


2 


-1 


-1 


6 


9 


2 


0 


1 


10 


10 


2 


0 




11 


11 


2 


1 


1 


5 


12 


2 


1 


-l 


6 


13 


- 1 


-1 


1 


11 


14 


- 1 


-1 


-1 


5 


15 


- 1 


0 


1 


12 


16 


- 1 


0 


- ] 


10 


17 


-1 


l 


1 


6 


18 




1 


-1 


11 


19 


-2 


-1 


1 


13 


20 


-2 


- 1 


-1 


9 


21 


-2 


0 


1 


13 


22 


-2 


0 


«. ) 


10 


23 


-2 


1 


i 


11 


24 


-2 


1 


— i 


10 




N - 234 



TABLE 4. Structure of Orthogonal 
Contrasts for the MANOVA of Factor Scores 



Contrast (Code Designation) 



Factor Name 


INSU 


NCP0 


ACQK 


BENT 


ETHG 


Instrumental Utility 


1 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Noncogn 1 t l ve De ve 1 opment 


0 


1 


0 


0 


0 


Knowledge 


0 


0 


1 


0 


0 


Benefit to Theatre 


0 


0 


0 


1 


0 


Ethical Growth 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 
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Table 5 presents the hypothesis mean squares and step-down F-ratios 
for the evaluation of ability level effects. The F-ratio for the 
multivariate test of equality of mean vectors is given at the bottom 
of this table (and the succeeding tables). 



Insert Table 5 Here 



As a function of ability level, the students differed In their ratings 
of items In the Instrumental Utility and Knoviledge factors. The mean 
factor scores, given below, show that the nigh ability students rated 
the Instrumental Utility factor items more highly than the low ability 
students, while the average ability students rated these items lower 
than either of the other two groups. On the knowledge factor, however, 
it was the low ability students who gave the highest ratings and the 
high ability students the lowest. 



TABLE 6. Mean Factor Scores by Ability Level 
for the Instrumental Utility and Knowledge Factors 



Abi 1 i ty Level 


Inst. Utility 


Knowledge 


Low 


+ .056 


+ .339 


Ave rage 


- .192 


- .Utk 


High 


+ .227 


- .178 



It is interesting that the low ability students would be the ones to 
rate niost highly the acquisition and demonstration of knowledge, but 
further discussion will be deferred until the interactions of ability 
with the other independent variables have been examined. 

Table 7 summarizes the MANOVA for school effects. Bclween-school 
differences are most notable in the cases of the Knowledge and Benefits 
to Theatre factors. The school means on these two factors are sum- 
marized in Table 8. 



Insert Table 7 Here 
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TABLE 5* Summary of Results of the 
MANOVA for the Hypothesis that the Ability Level 
of the Students Affects Factor Scores 



Factor Name 


Mean Square 


Step-down F 


P< 


Instrumental Utility 


4.89 


5.20 


.01 


Noncognltive Development 


0.08 


0.15 


.86 


Knowledge 


5.5^ 


6.05 


.003 


Benef 1 1 to Theat re 


1.01 


1.33 


.27 


Ethical Growth 


0.09 


0.13 


.87 



F = 2.56; P < .005 

10 410 



00 




TABLE 7« Summary of Results of 
the MANOVA for the Hypothesis that School 
Characteristics Affect Factor Scores 



Factor Name 


Mean Square 


Step-down F 


P< 


Instrumental Utility 


0.79 


0.84 


.48 


Noncognltlve Development 


0.03 


0.02 


• 99 


Knowledge 


3.29 


3.59 


.01 


Benefit to Theatre 


3.82 


4.22 


.01 


Ethical Growth 


0.48 


0.49 


• 70 



15 567 



1.81; P < .03 
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TABLE 8, Mean Factor Scores by Schools 
for the Knowledge and Benefit to Theatre Factors 



School Name 


Knowledge 


Benef 1 t to Theatre 


Los Altos 


- .01*5 


+ .122 


Central 


- .261 


- .105 


Lewis 


- .0A5 


- .278 


Hughes 


+ .372 


+ .412 



The black students at Hughes are clearly differentiated from the 
students at the other three schools by their high ratings of items 
having to do with the acquisition and demonstration of knowledge; 
similarly, the same students have a higher opinion than others of 
objectives which involve practical benefits to amateur and profes- 
sional theatre programs. Interestingly, the upper-middle class white 
students at Los Altos also tended to value the Benefit to Theatre 
factor positively, while the working class white students at Lewis 
valued them little. 

T^ble 9 summarizes the MANOVA for the ability level by sex interaction.- 



Insert Table 9 Here 



The step-down F- rati os for the Noncognltive Personal Development and 
Ethical Growth factors are significant at the .05 level. Table 10 
gives the mean scores for the first of these factors, and Figure 1 
presents them graphically, to make the nature of the interaction 
clearer. 
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TABLE 9. Summary of Results of the MANOVA 
for the Hypothesis that the Interaction of Sex and 
Ability Level Affects Factor Scores 



Factor Name 


Mean Square 


Step-down F 


P< 


Instrumental Utility 


2.1*3 


2.59 


0.07 


Noncognltlve Development 


3.03 


3.30 


0.04 


Knowledge 


1.15 


1.15 


0.32 


Benefit to Theatre 


0.24 


0.23 


0.79 


Ethical Growth 


2.85 


3.05 


0.05 



10 410 



2.06; P < .03 
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TABLE 10. Mean Factor Scores for Boys and 
Girls at Three Ability Levels on the Noncognltlve 
Personal Development Factor 



Sex 



Low 



Abl 1 1 ty Level 

Average High 



Male 


- .117 


- .287 


+ .167 


Female 


+ .910 


+ .287 


- .131 



Insert Figure 1 Here 



Since this study was undertaken primarily to describe between-school 
(i.e., racial and socioeconomic) differences, the sample is unfortu- 
nately of such a nature that it Is difficult to interpret differences 
between ability levels. First of all, ability level effects are con- 
founded with teacher and class-characteristics effects; second, the 
ability level labels do not have the same meanings in the different 
schools--to judge by the verbal Intelligence data we have available, 
for instance, a high ability class at Hughes is more comparable to an 
average ability class at Los Altos than to a high ability class at the 
latter school. Nevertheless, It is Interesting to note that the re- 
lationships between ability groups In ratings on the Noncognitive 
Personal Development factor are quite different for boys and for girls. 
Endeavoring to tease out the significance of these particular dif- 
ferences, however, would lead us deep into the territory claimed by 
the sociologist of education, and would not be very fruitful, in view 
of the uncertainties about generalizing the observed ability level 
d i ffe rences. 

Table 11 gives the means by sex and ability level for the Ethical 
Growth factor, and Figure 2 gives the same information in graphic 
form. The items on this factor, it should be noted, were ones which 
most clearly discriminated the English teachers from the actors and 
other educators in the previous study using the "Objectives for Drama" 
instrument, with the English teachers rating these items significantly 
higher than the others. 
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Figure 1. Plot of Scores on the Noncognltlve 
Personal Development Factor for 
Boys and Girls at Three Ability Levels 
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Female 



TABLE 11. Mean Factor Scores for Boys 
and Girls at Three Ability Levels on the 
Ethical Growth Factor 

Ability Level 



Sex 


Low 


Average 


High 


Male 


+ .218 


- .im 


+ .169 


Fema le 


- .191 


+ .100 


- .107 



Insert Figure 2 Here 



As was the case with the Honcornltlve Personal Development factor, 
the relationships between the ratings by different ability levels are 
precisely the opposite for boys and for girls. And in each case, the 
high and low ability students resemble one another, while the ratings 
of the average ability students are discrepant. ( Abl 1 1 ty and sex main 
effects on both the factors were non-significant, It will be recalled.) 
The consistency of the patterns on the two factors suggests that the 
sex by ability interaction has some real and possibly important In- 
fTuence on opinions about drama teaching that are worth Investigating, 

Table 12 shows that the school by ability Interaction Is significant 
In two cases: the Instrumental Utility factor and the Knowledge fac- 

tor, Both the school and ability level main effects were significant 
for the Instrumental Utility factor. 



Insert Table 12 Here 



The Items loading highly on the Instrumental Utility factor have In 
common that they answer the question, “What practical use is It to 
study drama?" Table 13 and Figure 3 give the mean scores for each 
ability group In each school. 
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Figure 2, Plot of Scores on the Ethical 
Growth Factor for Boys and Girls 
at Three Ability Levels 
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TABLE 12. Summary of the Results of the MANOVA 
for the Hypothesis that the Interaction of Schools 
and Ability Levels Affects Factor Scores 



Factor Name 


Mean Square 


Step-down F 


P< 


Instrumental Utility 


2.16 


2.30 


0.04 


Noncognltlve Development 


0.30 


0.37 


0.90 


Knowledge 


1.99 


2.17 


0.05 


Benefit to Theatre 


1.F0 


1.61 


0.15 


Ethical Growth 


1.88 


1 .92 


0.08 



30 822 



1.67; P < .02 
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TABLE 13* Mean Factor Scores on 
the Instrumental Utility Factor for Three 





Ability Levels In Four Schools 








Ability Level 




School Name 


Low 


Ave rage 


.... Hish 


Los Altos 


+ .245 


- .038 


+ .581 


Central 


+ .094 


- .436 


+ .486 


Lewi s 


- .314 


- .153 


+ .455 


Hughes 


+ .201 


- .142 


- .613 












\ Insert 


Figure 3 Here 





Earlier, It was shown that high ability students rated the Instrumental 
Utility factor ittost highly, with average ability students giving It 
the lowest ratings. The mean scores for the four schools on this 
factor were, from highest to lowest, Los Altos « + .290, Central ** + .018, 
Lewis - - .015, and Hughes = - .172, the differences between schools 
being non-significant. 

The pattern describing the significant interaction in Figure 3 Is com- 
plex but Interpretable. The relationships between ability levels for 
Los Altos and Central High Schools are those found in the analysis of 
the ability level main effects. But In the all-white working class 
school, Lewis, ratings on this factor increase with increasing ability, 
while at Hughes, the all-black school, the opposite is true, and 
ratings decline with increasing ability. The high ability black stu- 
dents,. It Is striking to note, resemble no one else In their ratings 
on this factor, while the low and average ability black students 1 
ratings are almost Indistinguishable from those given by the cnnespon- 
dlng groups at Los Altos and little different from those given by the 
Central students. 

The low ability students at Lewis are almost as notable In their de- 
parture from the prevailing pattern as the high ability students at 
Hughes. The departure of these two particular groups from an other- 
wise rather consistent pattern Is a finding that seems to be loaded 
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Figure 3. Plot of Scores on the Instrumental 
Utility Factor for Three Ability Levels 
In Four Schools 
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with sociological significance; and we can now only wish that we had 
designed the study In such a way that we could speak with more confi- 
dence about the ability level effects. But, as It stands, the finding 
simply poses a question to be Investigated In a future study. 

The significant school by ability level effect on the Knowledge factor 
also has Its Intriguing aspects, but, again, It will be more responsible 
for us rot to go very far beyond the data, leaving Investigation of 
the complex relationships to future studies. The means for the ability 
levels In each school are given In Table 1A and, graphically, In Figure 
A. 



TABLE H. Mean Factor Scores on the Knowledge 
Factor for Three Ability Levels at Four Schools 



School Name 


Low 


Abl 1 1 ty Leve 1 
Ave rage 


High 


Los Altos 


+ .653 


- .673 


- .107 


Cent ra 1 


+ .010 


- .200 


- .682 


Lewi s 


+ .152 


- . 1*1 


- . 11 ) 1 ) 


Hughes 


+ . 1)52 


+ .Mo 


+ .222 



Insert Figure 4 Here 



Three of the six I terns loading highly on the Knowledge factor have to 
do with the acquisition of factual knowledge as an outcome of the 
study of drama; the other three have to do with using the study of 
drama as an occasion to practice or demonstrate the knowledge one has 
gained. Just on the basis of our own knowledge of the schools, we 
would have predicted that such Items would be most highly rated by low 
ability students, because In most schools low ability students are 
allowed to do little except memorize and regurgitate facts, so they 
might naturally have come to consider memorization and testing as 
synonymous with education. On the same ground, we would have predicted 
that the high ability students, who are at least sometimes allowed to 
exercise judgment and autonomy, would rate other objectives higher 
than knowledge and therefore give lower ratings on the Knowledge fac^ 
tor than low ability students. We would not have been able to predict 
with any confidence how the average ability students would rate Knowledge 
i terns . 
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Figure k. Plot of Scores on the Knowledge 
Factor for Three Ability Levels In 
Four Schools 
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Since, as has already been noted, the ability distributions In the 
different schools were not comparable, we would, following the same 
reasoning as above, have predicted that the Knowledge I terns would be 
rated higher by Hughes students than by Los Altos students, and we 
would have hesitated to predict the ratings that would be given by 
students at the other two schools. 

Examination of Figure k shows that the low ability students In all 
four schools did rate the Knowledge items somewhat higher than they 
were rated by high ability students, and that the Hughes students did 
Indeed rate these Items more highly than students In the other schools. 
But, and this Is the anomaly that helps account for the significant 
interaction, the low ability students at Los Altos rated the Knowledge 
factor even higher than the low ability students at Hughes, while the 
Los Altoi average ability students gave It ratings so low as to amount 
to a denial that such objectives had any Importance at all. (The 
even lower ratings given the factor by the high ability students at 
Central are less striking only because those ratings are less dis- 
crepant from those given by the other students at the school.) 

To summarize the description, school main effects were significant 
largely because the Hughes students generally rated the Knowledge 
objectives higher than the other schools; the ability level main 
effects were significant largely because the low ability students 
consistently rated these objectives higher than the high ability stu- 
dents; and the interaction was significant due to (1) the pattern of 
the large differences in ratings between ability groups at Los Altos 
and (2) the similarity of average and high ability ratings at Lewis 
(In a situation where, at Central and Hughes, low and average ability 
ratings were similar). 

The questions these findings raise deserve to be investigated: Why 

do low ability students rate the Knowledge objectives more highly than 
other students? Why do students at the black school rate them general- 
ly more highly than other students? Why are the ratings between ability 
levels at the black school so similar while those at the high SES white 
school are so different? To the extent that the ratings are reflec- 
tions of values learned In schools, these are basic questions about 
the educational experiences offered different types of students. 
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